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It’s a great smoke! Q 
| +) Tue Brivish Burner Pie 





+ j ~ ee y ° ° 
' ee se has been received with approval and enthusiasm 
oo eR. by discriminating pipe smokers. This pipe, with 
no hidden corners or tubes, provides the perfect, 


clean, healthy and enjoyable smoke. 











Fg Be 
Try it for y yp The unique feature of THE 
yourself ! : BUTTNER PIPE is the special 
porous filter (the only imported 
part of the pipe) —a_ scientific 
triumph—light and absorbent, which 
compels the smoke to travel by fluted 
passages before reaching the mouth, cool, 















dry and fragrant. 











This filter can be easily purified when it becomes 
saturated with nicotine, etc., by simply burning it 

off in a fire or gas ring. In a minute or two it 
becomes red hot and then cools pure white, ready for 

use again. A spare filter is supplied gratis with every 
pipe, and additional filters can be obtained from the 
Company or most leading tobacconists. 































THE BUTTNER PIPE is already being smoked by hundreds 
of thousands of smokers in Great Britain and abroad. It 
makes an immediate appeal to the most exacting smoker. 























THE 

BRITISH 

BUTTNER PIPE 
CO., LTD. 


49 QUEEN STREET, 
GLASGOW, C.1 


It transforms smoking from a doubtful pleasure to enjoy- 


ment free of annoyance. 














There is only one Buttner system—— 
Make sure you get a “Buttner’”’ the 
product of The British Buttner Pipe Co., Ltd. 










Please send me by return a 
_ Buttner Pipe with cne spare 
Filter, in payment of which | 


enclose Postal Order for 5/6. 







Complete Pipe 
with spare Filter 


5/6 NAME .ecsscsssee Pees en) 


QL free in the U.K. Re ea eee . 
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Houses and Properties 


SS 
ne 


For Sale or To Let 





















Architects : Coleridge Jennings & So'menow 


FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH Probably the most beautiful 


development in London. 
COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN’ REFINEMENT, 


INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT M A N O R 
WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 


BE AVAILABLE. 
BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. 
TO PUTNEY HEATH 
PUTNEY oo PUTNEY, 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. S.W.1 45. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. Phone : 
Builder Owners : JOHN LAING & SON, :Ltd. 


OPENING ON 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £200 to £350 


Putney 2166 








A. T. UNDERWOOD, 
The most Central Office For 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, 











Three Bridges, Sussex, 


28.) 


Crawley 3: 


(‘Phones 
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WHITEMAN & CO. 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.3. Tel. : 





Kens. “0026/7, 





DATING BACK TO THE 
13TH CENTURY 


An interesting OLD COTTAGE containing many fine 

old oak beams. Well seclude , but only a few minutes’ 

walk from the village shops ; 4/5 bedrooms, 2 reception 

rooms, lounge, bathroom, A Fine old “Barn now 

used as a store and garage. 

CHARMING GROUNDS OF 14 ACRES 

1] | including a well-laid Garden, and meadowland bordered 

| by STREAN 

| PricE FoR WHOLE £2,800 FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended, 

| WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


















GENUINE BLACK and WHITE COTTAGE, 10 miles 
coast. Oak beams, central heating; 3 sitting, 7 bed., 
bath, &e. garage, stables; matured garden ; 





Studio, 





| yvaddocks, 
. 4 ACRES, £3,000 


| WHITEMAN & Co., as above. 



















XVIITH CENTURY FARMHOUSE 











F. D. IBBETT & Co., and MOSELY, CARD & Co., 


STATION ROAD EAST, OXTED (Tel.: 240) and at SEVENOAKS and REIGATE. 


WEST SUSSEX.—Oak beams, open fireplaces, electric 
light ; 5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, ‘bathroom, &e, 
COTTAGE, SECLUDED GARDEN, Paddock. 


1} ACRES, £1,650 








PICTURESQUE TUDOR REPLICA 





WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 








in a very pleasant sitvation between Limpsfield Common 
and Tandridge. 

THIS CHARMING MODERN HOUSE contains hall, 

two reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, compact 


offices. All main services. 
CAPITAL GARAGE 
THE GARDENS are delightfully disposed and inex- 


pensive of upkeep, extending to about 
ONE ACRE, 
PRICE £2,350 FREEHOLD 


(offers considered.) Other houses £3 15s. per month upwards, Purehase 
Strongly recommended by the Owner's Agents, £525-£825, Guide from 
F. D. IBBETT & CO., OWARD 
OXTED, SURREY (Tel. : 240), and at Sevenoaks and S. P. H i 
Reigate. Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 








Detached house to let un- 
2 recep. ; brick garage. Electric 
station. £80.—Wricat, 


NEAFORD, 
h furnished ; 3 bed., 
light, boiler. Near sea, golt, 
43, Charlwood Street, 8.W. 


SUSSEX. 






MELBOURNE COURT, WELWYN 


PERFECTLY-DESIGNED house, in beautifully- 
A kept garden close, secluded, quiet, safe for children, 
£48 p.a. (£5 15s. per month ine.). 


Tennis courts, golf 
and swimming pool close by. 













Half hour King’s Cross. 





















SUNLIT FLATS : 
WEST HILL COURT, HIGHGATE 


ADJOINING HAMPSTEAD HEATH, OVER WHICH IT HAS UNINTERRUPTED VIEWS 
“© The latest advancement in Flat construction in this country.’ 


SUNLIGHT IN EVERY ROOM 
“HOW TO LIVE IN THE COUNTRY YET AT THE SAME TIME LIVE IN LONDON.” 





TOWARD KENWOOD. 
’—Vide Press. 


Super modern planning is the keynote of each Flat whether 
it has 2, 3 or 4 bed rooms, 1 or 2 bath rooms, 2 reception, 
and kitchen. LARGER FLATS CAN BE ARRANGED, 
RENTALS RANGE FROM £195 TO £395. 
Only 10 minutes. by car from Oxford Circus and the City and 
West End can also be reached by Train, Tube, Bus or Tram. 

































Nearest 


Tube 


Parliament 


Hill 


Station, 
Fields. 


Kentish 


Town. 


Tram 


Terminus, 


Surrounded 


by 


spacious 


and 


delightful gardens WEST 


HILL 


COURT combines all the 
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advantages of a Town Residence with the seclusion of @ 
Country Mansion. Guest rooms are available, The covered 
Squash Rackets Court and Hard Tennis Court were laid i down 
by specialists and are the best in Town. For the car owner 
heated garages are provided, 


OPEN TO VIEW‘ DAILY AND WEEK-ENDS. 
Apply to OSBORN’S (HIGHGATE) ESTATES, LTD., 


WEST HILL COURT, MILLFIELD LANE, WEST HILL, HIGHGATE, N. 6. Mountview 5946. 


Or ELLIS & SONS, 31 DOVE R STREET, W.1. Reg. 1423. 
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At the present time a large 
Bank overdraft is still out- 
standing, and it is earnestly 
hoped that sufficient donations 
and subscriptions will be forth- 
coming at an early date to 
free the Hospital of this 
burden. 





HORACE 
ANNESLEY 
VACHELL 


writes : 

“‘Even in these grim days 
of depleted purses, who can 
resist this appeal of The 
Cancer Hospital, knowing 
what it has done in the 
past, what it is doing in 
the present, and what will 
be done in the future ? 
Cancer may be wiped from 
the long list of human ills. 
To achieve such a glorious 
end, money is absolutely 
necessary. Give, therefore, 
something, however small, 
whether you can afford it 
or not. It will be a sound 
investment securing your 
own peace of mind.” 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM RD. 


( FREE ) 


LONDON, S.W.3 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, London, W.C. 2 
























A Week of 
Comfort 









We would like you to enjoy a week of 
perfect shaving comfort; that is why we 
offer you a free trial sample which enables 
you to try for yourself and enjoy the comfort 
and efficiency of this new perfected beard 
softener. Because of its creamy lather the 
bristles are softened and the razor edge feels 
like a finger. Moreover, the antiseptic in 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream ensures skin 
comfort and safeguards against infection. 















This scientifically-made cream makes life- 
long friends. Try the sample and shave well 
as well as comfortably all next week. Large 
tubes 1/6, from chemists only. 









Experience will deny or confirm our 
claims. Write to Box 1/13/32, Euthymol, 
50 Beak Street, London, W.1, for a free 
sample of this new shave-aid, made 
by the makers of Euthymol Tooth Paste. 












Notice the 
number.. 


Player's No. 3... 
and notice also the 
vast number of 
people who choose 
No.3. Usually rather 
exacting smokers 
who demand and 
appreciate’ the 
distinctive flavour of 
specially selected 
Virginia leaf, blended 
in Player’s own way. 


PLAYERS 


PLAIN OR 
CORK-TIPPED 






NUMBER 9 


Iesved by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Beftain and freland), Led 





















EXTRA QUALITY 
VIRGINIA saa 
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"Haven't you cruised 
on the 


HOMERIC 


yet?” 


Britain's largest (35,000 
tons) and finest cruising 
linerismaking 6particu- 
larly interesting cruises 
to the Mediterranean 


fF + and Near East. 
































Date Itinerary Days Min. Fare 
Tangier, Algiers, Naples, Syracuse, Cattaro, 
june 16 Venice, Ragusa, Malta, Gibraltar. 2! 32 gns. 
From Southampton. 
Barcelona, Naples, Athens, Rhodes, Malta, 
july 14 Tangier. From Southampton. 19 30 gns. 
: August Bank Holiday Cruise: Madeira, 
Aug 4 Teneriffe, Las Palmas, Tangier, Lisbon. 14 23 gns. 
From Southampton. 
3 Tangier, Palma, Naples, Messina, Gibraltar. 
Aug 22 From Southampton. 14 23 gns. 
Gibraltar, Malta, Athens, Rhodes, Katakolo 
Sept. 8 (for Olympia), Naples, Algiers. From 19 30 gns. 
Southampton. 
: Tangier, Malta, Mudros, Istanbul (Con- 
Sept 29 stantinop!e), Athens, Naples, Palma. 21 32 gns. 
From Southampton. 











Please write for 1934 booklet giving full details including particulars of cruises 
by S.S. Doric, at rates from less than £1 per day, to: 


WHITE >; STAR 


Birmingham, Cobh, Dublin, Liverpool, Glasgow, London, 
Manchester, Southampton and Local Agents. 


Belfast, Plymouth, 


a 








the Antiseptic. Germicid 
and Cleansing Tooth Paste | 











KOLYNOS 


DENTAL CREAM a 


Awarded the Gold Seal 
of the Institute of Hygiene 
for Consistent Merit 
Quality and Purity for 
the last Twenty Years 


Kolynos Dental Cream is a scientific product which performs to 
perfection every service in the toilet of the teeth and mouth, 





It is absolutely free from abrasive or bleaching action, and can be 
used twice or thrice daily for a lifetime without eroding ¢: 
injuring the structure of the teeth. 


Kolynos Dental Cream is designed to be applied with a DRY 
toothbrush. 


Kolynos effects the removal of disfiguring deposits and maintains 
the natural whiteness and lustre of the teeth without abrasion, 


Kolynos is distinctly economical in use, half an inch only being 
quite sufficient to effect a thorough cleansing of the teeth and mouth, 


NEW LARGE SIZE 1s. 9d. Standard Size 1s, 


KOLYNOS. 


MADE IN ENGLAND. 






DENTAL 
CREAM 















STANCE 


F the Palace were in the middle of the Black 

Country or alongside a cotton mill it would still 
be worth visiting. That it forms a background to 
one of the most priceless gems on the English— 
or any other—coast doubles, trebles or infinitely 
multiplies (it all depends on the value you attach 
to position) its attractiveness. And it is doubtful 
if, at this season of the year, there isa more utlerly 
satisfying holiday in the whole world. Everything 
from golf to talkies included in the terms. 


alace Flotel Torquay 


BRITAIN’S MOST BEAUTIFUL GUEST HOUSE 
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“CATERPILLARS” DOING PIONEER WORK 








Above is a new ‘ Caterpillar’ Paraffin Track-laying 
Tractor—Model 28—converting a derelict farm into 
fertile fields. This work is of outstanding interest, afford- 
ing positive proof of the benefits of dependable power. 
Many new and interesting features of exclusive ‘‘ Cater- 
pillar’? design are given in our new Bulletin 22 on the 
new ‘ Caterpillar ’’ Paraffin Engine. 











ELEPHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
TELEPHON: TRACTOR TRADERS LIMITED jreccevenc, 


2033, 2034. Thornycroft House, Smith Cavers, 


Westminster, LONDON, S. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY “CATERPILLAR” TRACTOR. 


LONDON. 
—_——— 
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NTAL 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


FTER giving a diplomatic reply to pointed questions Majesty’s Government could not admit the right of 
and representations by the Ambassadors of Great Japan alone to decide whether any particular action 

Britain and France rege irding her “Hands off China” constituted a danger to peace and the integrity of China, 
declaration Japan announces that she considers the and the American Ambassador has laid it down that 
incident closed. Sir John Simon had already declared no nation could, without the assent of other nations 
inthe House of Commons that he was content to leave the concerned, try to make its will conclusive in situations 
question where it was. The incident may technically which involved other people’s rights, Mr. Hirota, the 
be closed, but the impression it created persists. Japan Japanese Foreign Minister, protests: that Japan will 
ays, in effect, that she did not mean to declare what in all respects carry out her treaty obligations, par- 
she was universally understood to declare. But the ticularly those under the Nine Power Treaty. If thet 
question is whether she means to act in the spirit of what — pledge is observed the skies will be clearer, for the Nine 
she was understood to declare. The original statement Power Treaty guarantces the territorial integrity of China 
of April 18th, which was interpreted as the proclamation and an open door for all the signatories of the treaty. 
ofa Japanese Monroe Doctrine for the Far East, did not But it is pertinent to observe that what was guaranteed 
stand alone. On April 22nd the Japanese Ambassador was the integrity of China as it existed in 1922—when 
at Washington told the Washington Star that “ Japan Manchuria was incontestably part of China. Japan, 
wishes to be consulted by those: who want to deal with which is leaving the League of Nations, clearly desires 
(hina ‘before concluding any transactions” and that to check the very proper and very valuable co-operation be- 
“Japan must act and decide alone what is good for tween Chinaand the League. The League Council will have 
China,” since ‘‘ the Western nations know nothing that question before it next week, and the attitude of 
about Chinese mentality.” And the Japanese Consul- the different national representatives in the face of Japan’s 
General at Geneva was good enough to assure local jour- demonstration will be scrutinized with some vigilance. 
alists that Japan “ would accept ” League aid to China ag * " . 
0 far as it was well used by China and not used against America’s Tariffs 
Japan. All of which indicates the assumption by Japan The Finance Committee of the American Senate, which 
ofan attitude towards China wholly incompatible with has the new Tariff Bill before it, is getting some salutary 
the principle of the legal equality of independent States, shocks. The purpose of the Bill is to give the President 





























“ 










and of the Nine Power Treaty which Japan signed. power to negotiate mutual tariff reductions with other 
* . * + countries, and the Committee was startled on Monday 





How far has this attitude been genuinely abandoned ? _ by finding the spokesman of the automobile industry de- 
The original statement mentioned among other things  claring the industry to be solidly in favour of the Bill. 
that the preservation of China’s territorial integrity was What the motor manufacturers want is larger export 
ardently desired by Japan—this less than three years markets, and they have the good sense to recognize that 
after the Manchurian coup. Now, after the British foreign countries will not buy American products while 
Ambassador at Tokyo has declared explicitly that His America keeps out their products. There is, of course, 
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another side to the question, and it was put by the lead 
pencil manufacturers, who produced Japanese pencils 
costing twenty-two cents (say 11d.) a gross, as proof that 
what was wanted in that case was not a reduction but an 
increase of duties. Altogether it seems likely that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will get the powers he asks for, though 
possibly not for as long a period as he would like. If he 
does get them he will pretty certainly use them in the 
direction of lowering tariffs on the lines known to be 
strongly favoured by his Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell 
Hull, and outlined by Mr. Hull when he told the Associated 
Press some ten days ago that what the United States 
needed was a programme of international economic co- 
operation based on a more liberal commercial policy. 
The adoption of a lower tariff policy by so consistently a 
high tariff country as the United States would be a notable 
milestone on the road to world recovery. 
. * * * 

The South African Protectorates 

Genera] Hertzog’s announcement that he intends to 
raise the question of the absorption into the Union of 
South Africa of the three British protectorates of Swazi- 
land, Bechuanaland and Basutoland remains an announce- 
ment still, and if the South African Prime Minister is wise 
it will be left at that. Mr. Thomas has been studiously 
correct in his replies to questions in the House of Com- 
mons, but his statements have made it perfectly clear 
what the general attitude of the Government is. That the 
natives of the three protectorates are unanimous in 
wishing to remain outside the Union is common know- 
ledge, and the fact that among their chiefs are men of the 
calibre of Tshekedi, who figured in the Bechuanaland 
episode last year, is proof that they are fully capable of 
knowing where their interests lie. The few white men in 
the protectorates show no desire for a change of status. 
There is a certain anomaly in the existence of these three 
enclaves under the jurisdiction of Whitehall, in the 
middle of Union territory, and the present position will 
not necessarily last for ever. But before it is changed the 
Union Government will have, by the treatment of the 
natives within its own borders, to provide convincing 
demonstration that the Protectorate natives would run 
no risk whatever in becoming Union subjects. It 
would be a pity for the Dominions £ccretary to have to 
point that out officially. 

** * tk * 


The New Austria 

The new Austrian constitution, which was duly pro- 
claimed on May Day, after the rump of the old Diet had 
voted its own demise in a pro forma sitting, is likely to 
make little immediate difference to the government of 
Austria. It has been decided on by the Cabinet and im- 
posed on the country after the forcible dissolution of the 
Socialist Party. But as things stand it may be regarded 
as a slight move towards representative government, for 
there has been no representation at all for the last twelve 
months and more, and there will be at least some semb- 
lance of it in the new Corporate State, with its State 
Council, Economic Council, Cultural Council and Provin- 
cial Council, and a Federal Diet supreme over them all. 
Austria is no longer described as a Republic, but as a 
Federal State,and the return of a Hapsburg monarch is 
now possible without constitutional amendment. As in 
Italy the Austrian Corporative State still exists only on 
paper, and the dictatorship of Dr. Dollfuss is likely to 
continue with little change for the present. The expected 
appointment of Prince Starhemberg, head of the Heim- 
wehr, as Vice-Chancellor, has been made, and the Heim- 
wehr and the Chancellor’s Patriotic Front will now be 
fused. Little, for the moment, is being heard of the 
Austrian Nazis. 


Se 
A German Church Secession 

The persistence with which the schism in the Ce 
Church refuses to yield to the strong treatment meted 9 

: : e se 2 ut 
by the Reichbishop, Dr. Miiller, is increasingly. visible 
Westphalia, where the Opposition outnumbers the i 
bers of the Government-sponsored Church. Free synod 
have been formed there, declaring themselves to represen 
the only lawful Evangelical Church, and in that capacity 
they have put before the Reich Minister of the Interior , 
demand to be recognized by the State as an independent 
Evangelical Church. It is not yet quite clear before whon, 
that request will come, for Church affairs may fall either 
to the Minister of the Interior, Dr. Frick, or the new Rei 
Minister of Science, Education and Popular Instructioy 
Herr Rust. The seceding bodies (though they would 
hardly be willing to describe themselves so) hope no doub 
to be left in enjoyment of Church property and endoy. 
ments, but that under present conditions in Germany 
seems a great deal to expect. 
* * * * 

The World Rubber Agreement 

The rubber agreement is a momentous event in th: 
sphere of international economic planning, and reflects 
credit on the British, Dutch and French representatives 
on the Rubber Growers’ Association who have been able ty 
decide on joint action. The trouble has been the familia: 
one of over-production, a world glut, and ruinously low 
prices. Previous attempts at restriction of output, 
applied only in British areas, have been defeated by 
expansion of production in Dutch and other areas. Only 
a plan of regulation for all the main rubber-growing cou. 
tries would meet the case. That is what has been a. 
ranged. Quotas of production and export have bee 
allotted to all the territories concerned, and an Inter. 
national Rubber Regulation Committee with delegate 
appointed by territorial governments will from time to 
time fix the percentages. In view of the existing super 
abundance of stocks the export for the present year will 
be comparatively small ; it is projected that it should rise 
gradually year by year until 1938. The policy of the 
Committee will be to achieve equilibrium between output 
and demand on a basis likely to yield reasonable prices, 
the interests of consumers being represented on the con- 
mittee—a point of first-rate importance to Americas. 
The agreement is a model of voluntary international 
action for avoiding senseless competition in the pro 
duction of a prime commodity. 

* * * * 

Betting Off the Course 

Lord Londonderry declared the Government’s intention 
to make one change in the Betting Bill which is more 
logical than satisfactory. It proposes to drop the clause 
prohibiting Pari-mutuel betting off the course. The 
reason for this decision is that, with this one exception, 
the Bill is confined to changes in the law affecting on-the- 
course betting, and that it would not be satisfactory to 
deal with a single aspect of gambling outside race-courses 
when so many inter-related questions—notably, street: 
betting—are left untouched. The postponement of this 
issue certainly makes for self-consistency in the Bill, but 
possibly at a high cost. Lord Londonderry admitted that 
the decision might leave a loophole for undesirable and 
possibly fraudulent practices—and he evidently had in 
mind something resembling the tote-clubs which became 
so scandalously conspicuous two years ago. It is a pity 
that the Government, having screwed up its courage to 
the point of bringing in this Bill, should not have gone 
the whole way and sought a solution of the wider question 
of street betting and credit betting, which, howevet 
difficult and controversial it may be, cannot for ever be 
shirked. 
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The Duke and the Police 

The upshot of the long statements made by the Duke 
of Atholl in the House of Lords, and the questions to 
which the Attorney-General was subjected in the Com- 
mons, is that there is some difference of opinion about the 
terms of a conversation between the Duke and two police 
officers who visited him at Blair Atholl. The Duke says 
that they asked him to be a party to a technical charge 
that was to be “ framed ” against him for infringement of 
the Lottery Act. The police officers agree that they 
told the Duke where the charge, if brought, would 


probably be heard, and what the maximum penalty 
was. Out of that a misunderstanding could easily 


have arisen, Nothing would ever have been heard 
of it if the conversation had been with a Mr. Atholl of 
Tooting, and there is no reason why any more should be 


now. 
+ 7 * * 
Teachers and their Salaries 
Lord Halifax’s letter regarding those teachers who 
have protested because part only of their cuts in salaries 
have been restored will not be resented by those who take 
a pride in their profession, Lord Halifax showed that, 
apart from the unemployed, whose first claim can hardly 
be questioned, the teachers have benefited from the 
available surplus as much as any other class of persons 
whose salaries were cut, and somewhat more than the 
income-tax payers. Their claim, therefore, is one for 
preferential treatment. In objecting to a position which 
restores half the cut now and offers the probability of full 
restoration next year, they are asking that others should 
suffer more than they. That is an unfair demand. The 
majority of teachers must feel that nothing but harm is 
done to their prestige by the militant attitude of a section 
of them who are so conspicuous in invading the field of 
politics with claims for special pecuniary treatment. 
* * X* * 
Adoption of Villages in Derelict Areas 
An interesting and useful example has been set by some 
of the Government departments in “ adopting ”’ villages 
or small towns in the derelict areas of North Durham, 
Northumberland and parts of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
Money subscribed by members of the London staffs has 
been transmitted to local committees in the adopted 
areas, and spent in helping men to get to work on small 
crafts and industries and promoting educational and 
recreational interests. One recalls the manner in which 
certain towns in Britain after the War hastened to 
“adopt ” villages in the devastated areas of France. Is 
there not even more reason today why towns in the com- 
paratively prosperous south of England, towards which 
the stream of migration has been flowing from the 
distressed regions of the north, should take under their 
charge some of the villages in the northern counties, or 
Lanarkshire, or South Wales ? Westminster might turn 
its attention to Jarrow, Kensington and Croydon might 
find elective affinities in the mining areas. And the rich 
watering-places of the south coast—Brighton, Folkestone 
and Bournemouth—might find pleasure in spending some 
of the profits from tourists upon the unemployed of chosen 
towns in Scotland or Wales. 
« * * * 
Shorter Hours for the Same Pay 
Lord Trent, the chairman of Boots Pure Drug Co., 
has announced his intention to introduce an experimental 
five-day week, without reduction of pay, for employees 
in the Nottingham factories, and extra holidays-with-pay 
for retail assistants throughout the country. This is an 
enlightened and patriotic policy which is to be recom- 
mended to every firm financially capable of adopting 
it and catering mainly for the home trade. Its adoption 





obviously depends on high efficiency in production. The 
preliminary, in the case of Boots, was, Lord Trent 
said, ‘“ modern plant, up-to-date machinery, and modern 
methods.” There are three courses open to an employer 
in such a position. He may turn off some of his staff, 
and produce the same quantity of goods at the old 
price. (That increases unemployment.) He may retain 
his staff at the old working hours, and sell more goods 
at a lower price. (A possibly sound policy if the market 
is not saturated, but likely, if the market is nearly 
saturated, to cause unemployment among the workers 
of his competitors.) Thirdly, he may retain his staff 
at shorter hours, and sell approximately the same number 
of goods at approximately the same price. That, the 
method adopted by Boots, is a policy which, if it had 
been universally adopted in America in time, might 
have averted the slump. Unfortunately enlightened 
pioneers may be defeated by unenlightened competitors. 
* * * * 

The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Both 
Houses of Parliament have had a busy week. The 
spiciest incident was the allegations of the Duke of 
Atholl against the police in the House of Lords, the 
repudiation of them in the House of Commons next 
day by the Attorney-General, and the repetition of them 
the day after by the Duke. A direct conflict of recol- 
lection of what took place at the interview between 
police officers and the Duke ean hardly be resolved by 
any form of inquiry ; and the only bearing of the incident 
on the Betting Bill is that, whichever recollection be 
correct, the law needs reform. The Bill itself had a 
fairly good reception, but it can hardly be popular 
outside Parliament, and since the House of Commons 
is feeling rather sensitive at the moment, one can foresee 
some difliculty in getting it through. 

* * * * 

Mr. Chamberlain found the House grateful for small 
mercies on Tuesday when members of all parties united 
to urge him not to charge the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund with repayment of the whole of its debt and were 
placated by a trivial concession, The appeal owed 
much of its foree to the emergence from Parliamentary 
retirement of Sir Robert Horne, but there were two 
other first-class speeches in his support from Mr. Graham 
White and Mr. James Reid—two of the few members 
who have shown consistently that they know something 
about Unemployment Insurance. Mr. Chamberlain was 
saved from greater persistence by the prestige of his 
Budget and still more by the fact that private members 
cannot move amendments which would increase taxation. 
It remains a mystery why he did not use his 1933-34 
surplus to reduce this debt—unless it was that reiterated 
advice to do so struck a streak of obstinacy which is 
never very far from the surface of his character. 

* * * * 

Sir John Simon was able to report an effective diplo- 
matic inquiry at Tokyo to a House which had been 
seriously perturbed by what appeared to be the pre- 
liminary to further Japanese expansion in China. He 
could do no less than accept the official Japanese pro- 
testation of devotion to the Nine Power Treaty of 1922, 
which had seemed to be threatened; but a good many 
members were insistent that vigilance should not be 
relaxed. Such incidents, of course, relock the disarma- 
ment deadlock, which shows no ‘sign of loosening at all. 
Other announcements during the week have included 
the Government’s co-operation in the new rubber restric- 
tion scheme and a broad hint from Mr. Thomas that the 
request of the South African Government for the transfer 
of the native protectorates will not be granted off-hand. 
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WHAT DOES GERMANY MEAN ? 


HAT is menacing the peace of Europe today is 
doubt about what Germany really means. It 
is a question of psychology, not of fact; not of what 
she is doing, but of what she intends to do. And regarding 
intention there can be no infallible proof. Germany, 
of course, professes peace, What nation does not ? 
What nation ever did not—apart from the chauvinism 
of individuals like Bernhardi twenty years ago and 
Banse today who can be repudiated immediately as 
unofficial and irresponsible ? But Germany’s intentions, 
discoverable and demonstrable or not, affect a dozen 
other nations’ intentions. Primarily they affect France’s. 
France says, what is undoubtedly true, that Germany 
is rearming. She adds, what is equally true, but carries 
us little further, that such action is a violation of the 
Treaty of -Versailles. Why, she asks, does Germany 
arm unless with the idea of attacking someone—probably 
France ? France must clearly increase her own armaments 
in face of such a menace; in no case can she dream 
of reducing them. That on the one side. On the other 
the inevitable sequel. France refuses to disarm; the 
inequality between her and Germany is perpetuated. 
Or worse, France increases her armaments ; the inequality 
between her and Germany is intensified. Germany, 
therefore, must clearly rearm, as the pledge of equality 
of status secured by her eighteen months ago at Geneva 
gives her a moral right to do. So the double argument 
runs, and as result of it all hope of a disarmament agree- 
ment is shattered. 

Is France right ? Let it be conceded at once that there 
is plenty of colour for her suspicions. The outstanding 
characteristic of Germany today is an intense and 
over-emphasized nationalism, expressing itself openly 
in a hatred of everything international, particularly 
of the supreme symbol of international co-operation, 
the League of Nations. A spirit of intolerance indis- 
tinguishable from the spirit of aggression has been 
assiduously and successfully cultivated, and the nation 
has been so ruthlessly disciplined that if its leaders 
cast the die for war not a voice would be uplifted against 
their choice. That is the position, and Germany cannot 
complain if distrust in her motives has spread far beyond 
France—so much so indeed that any attempt at apology 
for her is liable to be dismissed as mere dangerous 
credulity. Is it that? Or has, in fact, the mistrust 
been exaggerated—largely as a result of Germany’s 
own demeanour ? That is the vital question, and public 
opinion in this country is tending to answer it in a 
different sense from France. The German Government 
has put forward what, as far as they go, look very 
reasonable proposals regarding disarmament, and the 
British and Italian Governments are disposed to take 
them at their face value. Baron von Neurath, the 
German Foreign Minister, made on Friday a reasoned 
speech regarding Germany’s attitude, and British 
opinion is prepared to give it serious consideration. 
On the other hand, the recent increase in the service 
estimates in the German budget is, in spite of explanations 
which are not all invalid, seriously disturbing. The refusal 
to consider a security pact regarding the Baltic States 
arouses suspicion. And Dr. Schacht’s threat of default on 
Germany’s external obligations calls her good faith 
definitely in question. 

In the face of that situation risks have to be taken. 
For there is at least as much risk in believing the worst 
of Germany and acting accordingly as in accepting her 
assurances and in making a disarmament agreement 


legalizing her armaments at their present l:vel, To 
describe the one cause as perilous and the other gs 
prudent is foolhardy. There is obvious risk either way. 
But some step must be taken. Situations do not stand 
still. They develop for better or worse, and the danger 
of blindly drifting into war, of which the Labour manifest, 
spoke last week, is not imaginary. The situation, then, 
must be controlled if it can be, and certain elements 
in it may provide some guide to action. So far as there ig 
evolution inside Germany it is not such as to inerease 
misgivings. The recent memorandum on disarmament, 
which must have had the whole of Herr Hitler’s authority 
behind it, was reassuring. So is the fact that the ex. 
perienced non-political members of the Cabinet, like 
Baron von Neurath, Count Schwerin von Grosigk, 
the Minister of Finance, Dr. Schmidt, the Minister of 
Economics, all retain their places, contrary to some 
expectation. The retirement of Gencral Goering from 
the post of Prussian Minister of the Interior—with 
control of the police of most of Germany— is certainly no 
bad sign. And the fact that two days after Baron von 
Neurath had given what was no doubt an ex parte, but 
at the same time a perfectly sober, review of the disarma. 
ment situation, closing with an appeal to other countries to 
grasp Germany’s open hand, the Vice-Chancellor, Herr 
von Papen, discussed with Reuter’s _ representative 


the terms on which Germany would return to Geneva, 
creates a situation which other nations have no right 
to ignore. 

The position today is that to all appearance Great 
Britain and Italy could without much difficulty conclude 


a fairly satisfactory disarmament agreement with 
Germany, but not with France. It would be no more 
than fairly satisfactory, for it would authorize a much 
larger rearmament of Germany than anyone outside 
Germany likes; but that, it is fair for Germans to 
rejoin, is because other countries refuse flatly to disarm 
down to Germany’s treaty level. This is a situation 
on which France might find it wise to reflect. Public 
opinion in this country is not moving in her direction, 
M. Barthou may have settled matters with Poland and 
brought back warm assurances of the Little Entente’s 
loyalty, but every Frenchman knows that it is the 
support of this country and Italy, not of certain East 
and Central European States, that he needs for his 
security. If Germany means what her last armament 
memorandum said; if her spokesmen will disstpate 
certain doubts, e.g., as to her attitude regarding the 
control of civil aviation and her willingness to enter into 
a European armaments agreement if a_ world-wide 
convention is unattainable; then further eonversations 
‘an. with advantage go forward on the basis of the 
British draft convention and her response to it. No 
man could do more to restore confidence in Europe 
today than the German Chancellor. A_ reaffirmation 
by him of the essentials of the proposition developed 
last week by Baron von Neurath, and a definition, 
supplementing Herr von Papen’s statement, of the 
conditions on which Germany would return to 
Geneva, would have an immensely reassuring effect 
—and benefit no country so much as_ Germany 
herself. 

There will unfortunately be no German delegation at 
Geneva when the disarmament discussions reopen at the 
end of the month, and the special type of four-cornered 
conversations between Governments is not to be per 
petuated. But normal diplomatic relations _ persist 
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Eden does not go to Berlin, Sir Eric Phipps is 
there and Herr von Hoesch is in contact with Sir John 
simon here. If Germany's intentions need to be further 
explored, as they do, the means for exploring them are 
present. And the operation is amply worth carrying 
out. When the Foreign Minister of a country with whom 
it is essential to r rach agreement holds out what pro- 
fesses to be an olive branch, no one worthy of the name 
of statesman would reply that he was not interested in 
botany. The gulf between France and Germany remains 
unbridged, but it may prove easier in the end for this 
country and Italy to come provisionally to terms with 


If Mr. 


Germany and prevail on France to accept them, than 
to reach agreement with France and persuade Germany 
to endorse the compact. When all possibilities need 
canvassing, that one should not be ignored. The present 
sentence of disarmament imposed on Germany by the 
Treaty of Versailles is valueless, and everyone knows it. 
An agreement freely entered into, and with provision 
for international supervision of its execution, would 
be a totally different matter. To reject the hope of 
that without testing by every practicable means the 
sincerity of Germany’s recent professions would be a 
crime. 


MR. RUNCIMAN’S SEVENTEEN POINTS—AND AFTER 


R. RUNCIMAN had prepared for his Cardiff 
M audience an impressive list of achievements 
which a grateful country should put to the credit of 
the National Government. The Board of Trade being 
accustomed to thinking in figures, he had taken the 
trouble to discover no fewer than 17 reasons for believing 
that the achievements of the British people, under the 
direction of the present Government, were “ without 
parallel up to April, 1934.” A smaller number would 
have satisfied us. The Administration may justly claim 
that it came to power at a moment of chaos, when a 
weak Government was refusing to face the facts. It 
faced the facts, re-established confidence, and restored 
order in the national finances. Moreover, having created 
an atmo phere unfavourable to party obstruction, it 
speeded up the pace of public business both in Parliament 
and outside, and made swift progress with its policy 
of tariffs, trade agreements, agricultural marketing, 
debt conversion, unemployment insurance and slum 
clearance—measures some of which have been open to 
question, but all of which have been pursued with energy 
and consistency. 


But in Mr. Runciman’s list of achievements we find 
certain items counted twice over and others ominously 
omitted. The cuts in the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund count for three—once when they were applied 
in order to make the Fund solvent, once when they 
were restored under the new Bill, and once again when 
the same Bill was introduced. On the other hand, no 
mention is made of the Ottawa agreements, from which 
it may be supposed that Mr. Runciman does not regard 
them with unmixed satisfaction. Nothing is said of 
the World Economic Conference, and not a word about 
any item of foreign policy except the trade agreements. 
He tells us something about the consequences of tariffs, 
more particularly in regard to the improvement in the 
iron and steel trade; but he omits to tell us the one 
thing about it we wanted to know most—whether, having 
granted it the advantage of protection, he intended 
to make it fulfil the promised condition of radical 
reconstruction. 


This is only to say that, whilst the Government 
deserves the fullest credit for its achievement during 
the last three years, having enabled the country to 
stave off economic disaster on the one hand and political 
upheavals on the other, it would be a great mistake 
on the part of any of its members to face the future 
with complacency. The country and the Government 
have survived a terrific ordeal, and that certainly gives 
the Ministry a claim to the nation’s future consideration. 
But the first phase, that of averting catastrophe, is 
ended ; the second phase, that of reconstruction, should 
already have begun. Memories of past services are 


short. It is more true of governments than of men 


that : 
The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 


The Labour Party, it is already evident enough, is 
beginning to regain confidence and draw into its fold 
many of those who have cither ceased to believe that 
National Government is necessary or doubt if the 
present Government is really a national one. The by- 
election at North Hammersmith, following the London 
County Council elections, shows that in London at least 
the atmosphere is no longer that of 1931. Mr. Baldwin’s 
allusions to Labour successes show that he at least is 
not unaware of the possibility that Labour may greatly 
strengthen its position between now and the General 
Election. It is with this danger in their minds that the 
Conservative leaders in the Government have concerted 
measures with the National Liberal and Labour ministers 
to present a united front to the country and put the case 
for continuing the experiment of National Government. 

Others have gone further, and have asked that the 
alliance should be made permanent. Sir Thomas 
Inskip has suggested that a new party should be formed, 
which should be called the National Party, and that it 
should have the support of a single political organization. 
Whilst such a change might simplify the problem of 
some of the local party associations in the constituencies, 
its certain effect would be to defeat the very objects at 
which it aims. The prestige of the National Government 
rests on the fact that it has at least some claim to stand 
above party, including within it men of different party 
attachments. But the creation of a new organization, 
to be known as the National Party, drawing its main 
support, as it must do, from the Conservatives, would 
merely have the effect of re-naming the Conservative 
Party, and absorbing elements of other groups. Outside 
it would be ranged all those groups, Liberal and Labour, 
which are normally opposed to Conservatism. To create 
a National Party would be tantamount to abolishing 
the coalition on which the National Government rests. 

The talk about a “* Centre Party ” is quite a different 
matter, but hardly more helpful. It is based on the 
desire, not to absorb the Liberals in a Conservative 
Party, but to draw the majority of the Conservative 
Party into a moderate Liberal, or Whig, Party, which 
would have the Dichards on the right and the Socialists on 
the left. But parties, after all, are born, not made, and 
neither a Centre nor a National Party could retain those 
qualities which have given value to the National Govern- 
ment. The latter, on its present coalition basis, is 
indispensable for the great work of next year, that of 
settling the constitution of India. It is indispensable, 
also, for other pressing tasks which the nation is expecting 
the Government to undertake. For if we are right in 
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assuming that it has successfully fulfilled its first task, 
that of steering through the financial rocks of 1931, there 
remains the second and even greater one, that of remov- 
ing the causes which produced the dangers. 

We may be emerging today from the severity of the 
slump, and may look forward perhaps to a period of com- 
parative prosperity. But the fundamental conditions are 
not altered; though the next trade boom—should it 
amount to a boom—is likely to be shorter than the last. 
The fact is not overlooked that Russia alone in Europe has 
not felt the world slump, and has steadily increased her 
production. The Socialists of Great Britain have at 
least a paper plan by which they claim to be able to avert 
the recurrent evil of want in the midst of plenty. The 
present Government, so long as it retains some of the 
prestige of being a non-party Government, has a unique 


HE spectacle of Lord Beaverbrook and Sir Herbert 
Samuel clasping New Zealand in a joint embrace, 

and Lord Beaverbrook’s papers enthusiastically acclaim- 
ing Sir Herbert as “* one of us,”’ is one of the brighter spots 
in the contemporary political scene. But it is not as 
surprising as it looks. New Zealand, in spite of the 
elusive replies of the Prime Minister and Mr, ‘Thomas 
in the House of Commons, has clearly raised the question, 
however informally, of opening the door here to New 
Zealand dairy products in return for a wider opening 
of New Zealand’s door to British manufactures. Lord 
Beaverbrook, as an Empire Free Trader, naturally 
welcomes the idea of reducing tariffs within the Empire. 
The position of the Liberals is equally clear. Under a 
Free Trade system they objected to merely Imperial 
Free Trade because it involved tariffs against foreign 
countries. But now that we are under a Protectionist 
system they are for a reduction of tariffs anywhere, 
and the right place to begin is with Empire tariffs. So, 
starting from opposite camps, Empire Free Traders and 


Liberals meet on common ground, labelled,—for the 
moment, New Zealand. If Lord Beaverbrook could 


see the wisdom of regarding the Empire as a pattern 
and pioneer for the world in such matters as tariffs and 
peace and war, instead of wanting to wall it off from the 
world, the common ground might be considerably 
extended. 

* * * * 

I suppose that to the end of time there will be people 
coming along to claim they have seen the Indian Rope 
Trick. The correspondence columns of The Spectator 
and other journals provide confirmation enough of that. 
But the Occult Committee of the Magic Circle on Monday 
evening came as near as can by the nature of things be 
possible to proving that the trick had never been per- 
formed and never could be. Lord Halifax wrote saying 
that throughout his viceroyalty he had tried in vain to find 
someone to perform the rope trick, and if a master of the 
trick will not appear for a viceroy it is fairly good evidence 
of his non-existence. Sir Michael O’Dwyer told how the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, most powerful of Indian Princes, 
had similarly failed to get the trick performed for him. 
A colonel who mentioned that he and father and grand- 
father had served between them 98 years in India said 
that all of them had tried assiduously to come across the 
rope trick, and all without success. The offer of large 
money rewards failed to evoke it. That is pretty sub- 
stantial evidence of a certain kind, and as complement 
to it the Occult Committee has cross-examined, with 
disastrous results to their testimony, various witnesses 
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opportunity for imposing on industry that fundamental 
large-scale reconstruction which is necessary to efficiency 
and will be the purest safeguard against militant Socialisn, 
Will it, within the next two years, nerve itself for g still 
greater effort—the second part of the work it has half done? 
Mr. Runciman has his 17 points. “ Give me one ey 
movable point,” said Archimedes, “ and I will Move 
worlds.” A single frontal assault upon the whole pro. 
blem of the control of the basic industries—coal, cotton 
iron and steel first—in accordance with ideas already 
familiar to and approved by enlightened industrialists 
accompanied by encouragement of constructive schemes 
which would absorb the unemployed, would do mor 
to establish confidence than any rearrangement of 
parties or the most ingenious juggling with politica} 
groups. 







who claim to have seen the trick themselves. And yet 
at the end of it all there is something left to explain. 
Assuming that the rope trick never happened, why are 
there still sober and apparently credible people who are 
convinced that they saw it happen? Mass-hypnosis js 
rather a theory of despair, and many sound psychologists 
disbelieve in mass-hypnosis altogether, 

* * * * 


It is always unfortunate when civil servants, nationa| 
or international, get dragged into the papers by name 
as centres of controversy. But since that fate has 
befallen Dr. Ludwig Rajchman in connexion with the 
Japanese “ Hands Off China” declaration it is as well 
to understand what Dr. Rajchman’s position is. He 
himself is one of the ablest members of the League of 
Nations Secretariat, Director of its Health Section, 
and principal architect of most of the singularly bene- 
ficent efforts in international co-operation exerted by 
the League in the sphere of public health from the anti- 
typhus fight in 1920 onward. It was as a League 
health expert that he first went to China to help lay the 
foundations of a national health service. Being in 
China at the time of the Manchurian coup in 1931 he 
no doubt felt as most people outside Japan did about 
the Mukden rape, and the Japanese may quite well have 
known or suspected that. But Dr. Rajchman’s chief 
offence, it may be assumed, is that he is helping to make 
China capable of helping herself. He is an extremely able 
Pole, and did a good deal of his medical training in 
London before the War. 

* * * * 


One of the bygone features of London life on which 
I look back with the wistful pathos of middle-age is the 
window-box. Why has it gone, and when did it go? 
Perhaps the War killed it. Perhaps it is that in days 
when the great families lived mainly in the country, and 
‘ame to London only for the season, they felt more need 
than they do now to bring a suggestion of the country 
with them. May in the Mayfair squares, and a good 
many others, used to be a blaze of colours. Now the 
squares are as drab as Whitechapel, except for the grass 
and a few planes or sycamores in the middle. Yet, it 
was an excellent custom, well worth reviving. 

* * * * 


I wrote last week that the Italian papers made no 
mention of the income-tax reduction in the British 
Budget. Iam now told that the Corriere della Sera and the 
Stampa both dealt adequately with the Budget. I am 
glad to acknowledge the correction. JANUS. 
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HE measure which will be known to history as the 
Unemployment Act, 1934, may now be assumed to 
hein final shape, and, although the Bill has yet to survive 
, number of Parliamentary processes, the lines of its 
future operation are clear enough. Altogether, it amounts 
to a major piece of domestic reconstruction, involving 
changes in much of our social scenery. Not only insur- 
ance, but education, poor law and the technique of 
central and local administration are closely affected. 
All the new provisions are more generous than those 
which they replace. They mark the close of the res- 
trietive era which began with the Anomalies Act of 
the Labour Government in July, 1931. Now, once 
again, as in the years up to 1930, the pendulum is swinging 
the other way. The 1931 benefit cuts are restored, the 
duration of benefit as a right is lengthened (for good con- 
tributors) from 26 to 52 weeks, and a new chapter is to be 
opened in the care and supervision of juvenile labour. 
Above all, the second part of the Bill heralds a revolu- 
tionary experiment in the relief of urban and rural 
poverty, wherever it is associated with lack of wage- 
earning employment. Actually, the scheme does not 
eater for the whole of the able-bodied poor as such, since 
it excludes a million citizens of the lowest income class 
who happen to work on their own account. Still, a line 
has to be drawn somewhere, and a relief system covering 
17,000,000 wage-earners, representing over 34,000,000 
people, is wide enough to go on with. 

Take, first, the future of the 13,000,000 insured. The 
weekly rates of contributions (10d. each from employer, 
worker and the State) are not changed, but the benefit 
rates will be raised in July by 10 per cent. to 17s. for a 
man over 21, 15s. for a woman and 9s. allowance for a 
dependent adult. The allowance for a child remains at 
2s, since it was never touched by the 1931 cuts. At 
the end of 26 weeks’ unemployment a man and wife 
with no children will have drawn £34 in benefit—not a 
bad return for 80 tenpences, which is the minimum 
contribution. And they can in future go on drawing at 
the same rate for another 26 weeks if the claimant has 
had fairly steady contributory employment over the five 
years preceding his claim. The latter extension will, of 
course, bring back into benefit quite a number of the un- 
employed (say, 200,000) who have now exhausted their 
claims and have either been on the needs test scheme or 
have been drawing nothing at all. Altogether, on July 
Ist, insurance benefit should cover, not a minority of 
the two million unemployed claimants, as at present, but a 
considerable majority. All the same, there is room for 
doubt as to the wisdom of thus lengthening the period of 
benefit at the cost of some £8,000,000 a year instead of 
using the money to reduce contributions. Assuredly, the 
present tax upon employment of 1s. 8d. a man is too high. 

More attention is to be paid to adolescent workers. 
In future, the moment they leave school and seek employ- 
ment young people will become insurable and will, in 
some degree, come under the eye of Juvenile Employment 
Committees attached to the Employment Exchanges. 
In itself, juvenile insurance will not amount to much, 
either in contributions (2d.) or benefits (2s.), the latter 
heing payable only to unemployed parents. The project 
that is really behind all this is that in future “to be 
unemployed ”’ shall no longer mean “ to be unoccupied.” 
Potentially, the age of school attendance is being raised at 
one stroke. to 18, but only for unoccupied adolescents 
and only at the discretion of the Ministry of Labour. 














































THE NEW RELIEF SYSTEM 


By RONALD C. DAVISON 





Local Assessors, who may in practice be the existing 
Juvenile Employment Committee, are to see that the 
requirements are reasonably selective, but even so the 
Act will take a lot of enforcing. _That is why the Minister 
of Labour is assuming still another new power, the power 
to compel employers to notify all discharges under 18. 
In effect, what will happen will be that the boys’ and girls’ 
unemployment books will have to be posted off to the 
Exchanges on the day of discharge. That will give the 
machinery of enforcement a chance to become effective. 

Last, but by no means least, part 2 of the Bill makes a 
wholly new attack on the old problem : How can we couple 
our limited liability insurance with some kind of secondary 
and non-contributory relief system appropriate to carry 
the remainder of the burden? Since 1931, the Ministry of 
Labour has met the problem by calling in aid the services 
of the Public Assistance (Poor Law) Committees of the 
County and Borough Councils. Together they have 
administered, under a needs test, a kind of extended 
benefit which has been called, for no particular reason, 
Transitional Payments. That S.O.S. product of the 
1931 crisis is now to be wound up. The partnership is to 
be dissolved and a new department of state, the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Board, is to be set up, with its own 
staff, to care for the needs of the Transitional Payment class 
now numbering about a million. In addition the Board, 
with its wider scope, will relieve the local authorities of at 
least 100,000 families now on out-door relief, in so far as 
such families include an unemployed able-bodied worker 
over 16 years of age. 

The crux of the matter will, of course, be the scale of 
allowances and the new interpretation of the needs test 
For knowledge on these vital points we must await 
the Regulations which the Board will frame and the 
Minister of Labour will present to Parliament. What 
the Bill lays down is that the payments will be subject 
to no upper limit, that they will normally be in cash 
and that they must meet all the needs of an applicant 
and his family, other than medical needs. Persons 
in receipt of wages or benefit, who can still show a 
margin of need, will have the right to apply for supple- 
mentary help from the Board. The burden of large 
families or high rents will doubtless be the main ground 
for such applications, but there seems no reason why 
they should not become a regular practice, seeing that 
no kind of stigma or deterrent, except the ascertainment 
of need, will attach to the allowances, which will be 
paid out, like benefit, at the Exchanges. Moreover, 
in all the business of assessment, certain kinds of family 
resources are to be ignored, either wholly or in part. 
The list already includes sick pay, maternity benefit, 
disability pensions, workmen’s compensation, invested 
savings up to £300 and house ownership, and it is not 
the fault of private members of Parliament that the 
list is not considerably longer. Finally, a more generous 
policy is indicated as regards that most baflling problem 
of relief: how much of the earnings and resources of 
other members of the household ought to be taken 
into reckoning ? 

Local Appeals Tribunals are to deal with grievances 
against assessments and with troublesome or ill-equipped 
‘lients for whom the Board’s officers prescribe some 


€ 
special treatment. Attendance at work centres may be 


required and, in the last resort, fhe tribunals, which 
will clearly loom large in the local administration, can 
send applicants to the workhouse or expel them from 
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the scheme. Expulsion will be a particularly delicate 
matter, since it will commonly lead to a consequential 
charge on the local rates for poor law relief. 

The real question about this Bill, in all its parts, is 
whether it will work. Certainly it will put an enormous 
strain upon administration. About its good intentions 
there can be no question at all. Certainly no other 
country is ahead of Britain in this great matter. Germany 
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has a comparable system of insurance, but her average 
benefits are smaller and her relief more rest ricted, And 
in the United States the prevailing method may be 
described as a mixture of private charity and extem. 
porized poor relief. Even without the new Bill Britain 
provides more thoroughly and on the whole more generously 
for her workless citizens than any other country in the 
world, and now her standards are to be further advanced, 


MOTORLESS FLIGHT 


By PHILIP WILLS 


LIDING, it is sometimes forgotten, was the first 
step to powered flying. Lilienthal and a_ host 
of others experimented with gliders in their attempts 
to solve the secrets of controlled flight till finally the 
Wright brothers reached the stage when they were 
able to fit one of their gliders with an engine. Since 
then much has_ been upward air 
currents which has enabled motorless flight to develop 
into an art practically without bounds. That is suffi- 
ciently demonstrated by the existing records of which 
the following may be quoted : 
Distance. 


discovered about 


Height. Duration. 


Miles. Feet. Hours. 
International (al German) 165 13,800 a 36 
British 55.8* .. 4,800 .. 74 


{t will be seen that the Germans, aided by a large govern- 
ment subsidy, are still well ahead of us, but a band of 
British amateur pilots has now appeared who may be 
expected to narrow the gap considerably before long. 

The principles of gliding are so far only very vaguely 
There are three questions which are 
always and immediately flung at one by a sightseer 
or visitor to a gliding display: How does it manage 
to stay up? Is it any use? Why don’t you put just 
a small engine in it? It is difficult adequately to 
answer these in the heat of the fray, because the answers 
are not entirely simple. 

In the first place, why does it stay up? It is extra- 
ordinary how difficult it is for people to realize that, 
granted the very remarkable fact that air blows to and 
fro over the earth’s surface, it must obviously find it 
equally possible to blow up and down. These vertical 
air currents are just as important as are the horizontal 
ones. Everyone knews that cold air cannot hold dissolved 
as much water as can warm air; the man who wears 
spectacles knows how, if he walks into a hot room the 
coldness of his spectacles will condense water out of the 
surrounding air and befog his vision. Now a rising current 
of warm air gets colder as it goes up, and finally its 
moisture and forms a Thus clouds 
are the visible signposts capping a current of ascending 
doubly so to a sailplane 


understood. 


condenses cloud. 
air. Very beautiful they are too ; 
pilot: for they are a sign that he is that day free of 
the skies. 

If a wind blows into a wall or line of hills, it naturally 
has before it can continue. And 
if, standing on top of such a line of hills, you were to 
light handkerchief, you can readily imagine 
it would blow up above your head. Similarly a bird 


to climb over them 
diop a 


or light aircraft in this up-current is able to maintain 
height and soar up and down the ridge of the hill so 
Jong as the wind blows. Gulls can often be seen doing 
this along the cliffs in an on-shore sea-breeze. 

The limiting factor is the “sinking speed” of the 
aireraft. If you launch an aeroplane or glider from a 
cliff 100 ft. high on a calm day, it will glide to the bottom, 
It may take 25 seconds 


losing height steadily as it goes. 








*Yhis record was made by the author of this article himself on 
March 18th, 1934, 


to get to the bottom ; if so, its sinking speed is, obviously, 
4 ft. per second. (A good glider would have a sinking 
speed only half this, but a good aeroplane would be 
three times as great.) Now if there is a wind blowing up 
the hill, and its vertical component is 4 ft. ‘sec. ou 
aircraft will obviously not lose height at all; if the 
vertical component of the wind is greater than this, the 
machine will gain height. And it will go on so doing until 
it attains a height at which the vertical velocity of 
the air in which it is flying drops to the equivalent 
of the machine’s sinking speed. That height depends 
chiefly on what is known as the “ lapse-rate.”’ 

Shortly, this is the temperature gradient of the air 
in a vertical plane. If at ground level the air temperature 
is 60° F., and at 1,000 ft. it is 56° F., the lapse-rate 
at that place and moment of time is 4° F. per 1,000 ft, 
Take the current of warm air rising up the hill; it js 
foreed up into a region where the surrounding air js 
colder. Hot air being lighter than cold, it will continue 
to rise until it attains the temperature of the surrounding 
air, As it goes up, it will get colder, not by losing heat 
to the surrounding air (air being a poor conductor of 
heat) but adiabatically, by virtue of its expansion, 
due to the lessening atmospherie pressure as it rises, 
This is a pretty constant affair; in dry air a mass of 
rising warm air will cool at an approximate rate of 5° F, 
per 1,000 ft. 

But supposing the lapse rate of the surrounding air 
is greater than this? Then at 1,000 ft. it will still be 
warmer than the surrounding air, and will continue 
ascending indefinitely, until it finally condenses out its 
moisture and forms a cloud; and even then it may 
continue on above the cloud, having shed its moisture, 
until such time as it cools to the temperature of the 
outside air. Clouds formed by ascending currents of this 
kind have been observed as high as 26,000 ft. The existing 
height record for sailplanes is around 13,800 ft. 

So now, you have your sailplane pilot, catapulted off 
the ground by a crew of half a dozen men with an elastic 
rope and soaring up and down his hill, and he sees coming 
at him downwind a line of clouds. He knows they 
mark the top of an aerial fountain; he makes for the 
region underneath, hits the area of lift, starts circling 
in order to remain within the confines of the invisible 
pillar, and rapidly climbs to a great height. From this he 
can glide to a distant cloud caused by a rising current 
produced elsewhere (on unstable days the sky is full of 
them), and in this way great distances can be covered. 

Now for the second question: Is it any use ? 

I have been rather contemptuously told by a visitor 
at the gliding club that we were a lot of children playing 
with life-size toys; that we were no use. (Her own 
week-end amusement, I believe, was golf.) And actually, 
motorless flight is first and foremost a sport. But what 
a perfect one! The longing to be able to indulge ™ 
silent, effortless flight has been at the heart of man for 
Motorless flight involves more fresh air and 
It asks for, and 


centuries. 
exercise than any other sport I know. 
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reaches, patience, 


juiekness of decision, 
; ledge of mi teorology, and above all tenacity of 


purpose And it usually takes place in superb country. 
* But it does more than that; it teaches many things 
which the pow ‘r-plane pilot, in his comparatively clumsy, 
heavy and vibrating machine can never learn. There 
was recently a story in the Press of a certain august 
yersonage Who was making an official flight of inspection 
tothe Near East. The pilot of his service plane approached 
range of mountains, and suddenly found his machine 


physical fitness, constructive ability, 


courage, technical ability, a 






know 









nthe grip of dow n currents so violent that after struggling 
vith full engine for some minutes, he only just got the 
nachine awa) from the mountains before being forced 
nn to the ground. I forget whether he eventually had 
+) return to his starting point or whether he found a 
yav round : he congratulated his 
in a tight corner. If that story is 
true as it stance and that pilot had been a member of 
London Gliding Club. on his return he would have 
heen laughed at. In the value of 


jotorless Hight is fully realized, and the many clubs 
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Germany, where 






we heavily subsidized, all commercial pilots are made to 





‘ake a preliminary course in motorless flight. Of course, 
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s the latest Census estimate for the decade ending 
‘ith 1931, she has already gone ahead of China; and 
there is no reason why, with internal i cuaranteed 
the growth of public health organizations to prevent 
nd combat disease, and the extension of railway ind 
ther forms of communication reducing the spectre of 
mine to the far less te rrify i proportions or econonm 
listress. she should not easily tain the honour she has 
st acquired. She has shown in this decadé what she 
scapable of achieving under more or less normal con- 
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fteen and twenty-tive years 
It is good that public opinion is being roused at last 





of age. 











to the dangers of a too rapid growth of population. 
* Lively meetings have been held in a number of 
‘ities to advocate propaganda in favour of birth-control, 
nd Women’s Conferences have given it prominence, 
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BIRTH-CONTROL 


3y B. SHIVA RAO 


The small but intluential community of 


Catholic Christians have been the most vocal in their 
other 


group, who should give a lead in such matters, are 
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aeroplane ; the controls are identical except that there 
is no engine throttle. 

So: gliding is the perfect sport ; 
pilots than any other method ; it has potential value to 
and fourthly, it provides a cheap 
A really revolutionary 


it turns out better 


the meteorologist : 
way for aerodynamical research. 
and cheaply tried out as a glider ; 
quite 


design can be easily 
similarly a young and unrecognized designer, 
unable to afford to build an experimental aeroplane, 
which costs up to £10,000, can try his design as a glider 
at quite trivial cost, £200 being quite a_ reasonable 
figure. How many potential young designers have come to 
naught on this rock ? 
Finally, about engines. 


This is really not a sensible 


question at all; the best answer is * You're thirty years 


late: the Wright brothers did that in 1905.” It is 
rather like suggesting to the latest America ( up 
challenger that he might instal just a small 
engine’ for calm days. When you _ instal an 


engine. the machine becom 


of af 


supe rvision 


1 
S an aeroplane and vanisnes 
it 1 


expense 


roplanes. where S subjected 


into the category 
to all the 


3ut it immediately becomes too heavy and clumsy 


official and of its kind. 


ior 
soaring flight in any but the most exceptional conditions, 


and passes out of the se ope of this article. 
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work at inventing a method at once so simple and so 
cheap as to be within the reach of the incredibly poor 
millions in India. 

There is another aspect to the question which has 
hardly come into prominence. so far, but must do so, 
as soon as the new Constitution is inaugurated. One 
must read some of the literature published during the 
sittings of the various Round Table Conferences, and, 
in particular, the report of Lord Lothian’s Franchise 
Committee, to understand the complexities of India’s 
communal problem ; and the significance of the leaders 
of the Hindus, the Moslems and the other religious groups 
fighting about the number of seats reserved or likely to 
be captured by each in the legislatures. So long as that 
race continues there can be no hope of the population 
menace being viewed in its true perspective : everything 
will be twisted and perverted to serve the ends of the 
communal balance of power in India. Exaggerated and 
even absurd as the suggestion may seem, it is likely 
that each religious group will encourage the growth of 
population, in order to be sure of its place in the body 
politic, rather than face facts in the national interests. 
Under a political system run on a basis of communal 
electorates, emphasis must inevitably be laid on the 
increase of numbers in each group, and therefore of the 
whole of India. 

Sir John Megaw was perfectly right in pointing out ina 
report just before he terminated a medical carcer of sin- 





a 
gular distinction in India a few months ago, th 
increase of: population outstripping the available SOUree< 
of food supply was a serious problem, even more ma 
was the failure of the educated classes to realize its ak 
and import. It is to the women of India. that one ak 
turn for light and guidance. With hardly an exception 
their organizations have objected to political divisions i 
religious and sectarian lines; and though they haye not 
succeeded in keeping clear of these, there seems little 
doubt that inside the legislatures they will exercise g 
wholesome and progressive influence and help the men to 
rise above their reactionary outlooks. In all matters of 
social reform, women’s meetings and conferences are 
almost radical in their advocacy—whether it is birth. 
control or the further raising of the age of marriage, 
Birth-control, in the sense of the use of contraceptives 
may not be an easy matter for reasons already explained, 
But there is no reason why a determined effort should not 
be made in the new legislatures to raise the limits for the age 
of marriage, as suggested by many women’s conferences, 
at least to sixteen for girls and eighteen for boys. It js 
bound to be resisted, of course, and even more strenuously 
than the measure now on the Statute-book known as the 
Sarda Act. India will have to make her choice fairly 
quickly—between. a planned growth of population, 
and an_ unrestricted with millions on the 
border line of starvation, an easy prey to epidemics 
like influenza. 


at-while the 


increase, 


OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN 


By DYNELEY HUSSEY 


HEN the heavy red curtains closed upon the final 
scene of Don Carlos last June, it was impossible to 
leave the theatre without a lingering and sorrowful glance 
round the auditorium, that the beauty of its symmetry, 
incomparable alike to eye and ear, might be indelibly 
impressed upon the memory. There seemed no hope. 
In a few weeks, at the most, the housebreakers would be 
sending the elegant turquoise dome crashing to the 
ground. Yet last week the black and green posters were 
once more affixed to the portico fresh with paint, and on 
Saturday evening the preliminary camp-stools were 
already being set in Floral Street outside the gallery- 
door. By one of those sudden reversals, with which we 
are accustomed to rescue lost causes, doomed monuments 
and open spaces at the eleventh hour, Covent Garden 
Theatre has been saved. With singular aptness the opera 
selected for its reopening last Monday was Fidelio, which 
the Germans with their genius for classification called a 
Rettungsstiick, a rescue-piece. 

It has been more than a salvage—a renovation that goes 
deeper than the coat of new paint which brightens the 
once dingy entrance-hall, and the better provision for 
comfort and refreshment in the foyer upstairs. The main 
innovations are behind the proscenium. A _ modern 
lighting system has been installed—it is even rumoured 
that lighting-rehearsals have been held—and a cyclorama, 
which is a vast white cloth stretched in a semi-circle from 
wing to wing, replaces the old-fashioned painted back- 
ground in outdoor scenes. Upon this cyclorama can be 
produced, in conjunction with the lighting-system, any 
aspect of the sky known to meteorology. The enormous 
advantage of such a device in the staging of Wagner's 
Ring, with its very “unsettled” weather-conditions, will 
be readily appreciated. 

In assessing the results of the new resources upon the 
stage, it is well to remember that Covent Garden still 
remains under a handicap unknown in any other European 
opera-house. As presented here, opera is still as exotic, 
if not as irrational, as in the days of Dr. Johnson’s famous 





definition. A number of singers, who may or may not have 
acted together before, are collected for the space of six 
weeks for the performance of a varied repertory. To 
expect of these artists, however good they may be indi- 
vidually, the cohesion, which makes all the difference 
between comparative and superlative excellence in a 
performance, is asking for the moon. It is one thing to 
give a new production of Der Ring with a permanent 
opera-company, which can be rehearsed for months if 
need be; quite another to improvise it in the brief 
space that, even with the extra rehearsals this year, can 
be afforded without incurring fabulous expense. For this 
reason productions at Covent Garden, except when they 
are transferred, singers, scenery and all, from a foreign 
theatre, cannot attain the artistic standard which has 
been achieved, in its modest way, by the permanent 
company at Sadler's Wells as the result of two years’ 
concerted effort. 

As an example of the way in which the peculiar condi- 
tions of opera at Covent Garden affect seemingly irre- 
levant matters, M. Wolkoff’s new design for the second 
and fourth scenes of Das Rheingold may be cited. Infi- 
nitely superior though it is to the old one, it overlooks 
one important factor. The rocky and uneven levels, 
represented in realistic and rather unimaginative detail, 
of the mountain-top are a snare to the feet of singers, 
which are not the feet of chamois, and until they know 
instinctively every slope and eminence, it is impossible 
for the gods and giants to move naturally (or even with 
safety) or to group themselves effectively in these scenes, 
which are among the most difficult to produce in the whole 
of Der Ring. In the final scene of Fidelio, too, some 
cobbled steps made it difficult for Herr Janssen to keep 
his balance, not to mention his ministerial dignity. 

Even on the musical side concessions must be made to 
these conditions, and it was a failure to accommodate his 
tempi to singers accustomed to a broader style, that 
marred Sir Thomas Beecham’s otherwise excellent 
performance on Monday night. Had there been time for 
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a 
ime. Lehmann to assimilate the conductor’s view of the 
pe prio section of Fidelio’s great aria, all might have been 
yell. As it was, one could only sympathize with the 
singer's desperate effort to : keep in touch with the 
orchestra. Mme. Lehmann is almost an ideal Fidelio 
both vocally and physically and, when she was allowed 
space enough in which to exploit the part, her per- 
formance was magnificent. It is surprising that Sir 
Thomas Beecham, who has shown in his recent concerts 
a new feeling for the spaciousness and grandeur of the 
classies, should have resorted to tempi which in the quartet 
in Act If and in the finale, defeated their own ends by 
reducing the music to a mere gabble. The deplorable 
performance of the “ Leonore No. 3” Overture, which 
was played between the two scenes of Act IT, may perhaps 
be excused on the ground that the conductor was put out 
by the untimely applause which interrupted it at the fall 
of the curtain, When he turned round and told his distin- 
guished audience to “ shut up.” 

Among the new singers Miss Erna Berger is the most 
distinguished. Her singing of Marzelline’s music was an 
ualloyed delight, and on the following evening her pure 
and steady tone, as first Rhinemaiden, contributed its 
share towards making the first scene in Das Rheingold as 
pleasing to the ear as M. Wolkoff’s admirable set made it 
tothe eye. Herr Zimmermann is the best Mime we have 
had at Covent Garden in recent years, but his singing as 
Jacquino was untidy except in the famous canon-quartet, 
which was one of the high-lights of Fidelio. 

Beethoven’s solitary cpera, whose sub-title is Die 


‘ 


GOD BLESS 


Eheliche Liebe, was a solemn dish to set before a fashion- 
able audience as the prelude to a brilliant season. It can- 
not be said that it is a satisfactory opera. The characters 
are types, not individuals, and they do not develop before 
our eyes like the characters of Mozart and Verdi. Beet- 
hoven’s genius was essentially untheatrical. This is not 
to say “ undramatic,” for the Fifth Symphony and the 
Overtures would give the lie to that. The drama in his 
music is a conflict of ideas, not one of personalities. So 
it is in Fidelio. When the idea of the clash between 
tyranny and freedom at last comes to the fore, Beethoven 
presents it with superb mastery. For the rest, and espe- 
cially in all that concerns the minor characters, he resorts 
to conventional formulas. Even the canon-quartet, great 
music though it is, is static and completely devoid of that 
feeling of dramatic tension between opposed individuals, 
which makes the quartet in Rigoletto a supreme example 
of operatic technique. Pizarro’s gusty rages and Rocco’s 
geniality are portrayed conventionally and without 
psychological subtlety, while the final scene of all is pure 
‘antata. Yet the opera contains in its second act one of 
the greatest and most moving scenes in the whole 
repertory. It is not the less true, for being a common- 
place of criticism, that the essence of this drama is 
summed up once and for all in the “ Leonore Overture 
No. 3,” but it would be base ingratitude not to thank 
the Covent Garden management for departing from the 
well-trodden path of Strauss and Wagner, and setting 
before us this noble work in a performance that was, in 
spite of faults, worthy of the occasion. 


SHILLITOE 


By JAN STRUTHER 


HERE are many poets who declare that they never 
use a rhyming dictionary ; there may even be a 
few who really do deny themselves the aid of this 
admirable invention : but such pride or such pig-headed- 
ness is not for me. Time and energy get more precious 
every day, and it is sheer folly not te conserve them. 
Why work out sums in your head when you can buy a 
ready-reckoner 2? Why sweep floors by hand when a 
vacuum-cleaner will do it better? And why mutter 
laboriously to yourself “ bat, cat, fat, hat, mat” (for- 
getting, as one always does, “ brat,”’ “* chat,”’ and ** flat *) 
when a glance at Shillitoe’s Poetical Lexicon will give 
you, in a neat column, no less than fifty-eight rhymes 
in“ —at”? 

There are others, but Shillitoe is the one which hap- 
pened, many years ago, to come into my possession. 
It was left to me by an aunt, whose own poetry must 
have been either anonymously published or discreetly 
overlaid at birth. I met her very seldom, but through 
the medium of Shillitoe I have come to know her quite 
well. She was, it seems, almost fanatically genteel ; 
for when she found the word “ blouse” placed under 
“arouse” she put a neat firm line through it, wrote a 
little “* No!” of horror in the margin, and added it to 
the “ooze” column instead. And she must have been 
delicate-minded to the verge of prudery, for she has 
taken the trouble to scratch out several of Shillitoe’s 
robuster suggestions, including one of the very few 
available rhymes to “ jelly.” 

Not that Shillitoe himself, though sometimes biblical, 
is ever coarse: in fact, I often think that he would turn 
over in his grave, while my aunt would do a perfect 
somersault in hers, if they could see some of the rhymes 
which I have added to the volume since I owned it. 
After all, we are a plain-speaking generation, and one 
hever knows. 


My own niece, to whom I shall leave the book, will 
probably put in a whole lot more of which I have never 
even heard. And she in her turn, I suppose, will try to 
deduce my character from my marginalia. “ A pedantie 
Scot,” she will murmur when she comes to the word 
“loch ” savagely struck out from the column of rhymes 
to “ rock.” And “ Oh, a love-poet !”’ she will say with 
an indulgent smile (for she herself, if the present trend 
of poetry continues, will be writing about nothing 
whatever but pylons and politics) when she sees the 
dog-eared and finger-marked state of page 204. 

As a matter of fact, some of the finger-marks are 
my aunt’s. She too, it appears, had a romantic temper- 
ament; she, too, laboured beneath that great handicap 
of English poets—the fewness and irrelevance of the 
rhymes to “ love.” (How much easier it must be for the 
French, whose love rhymes with the day, with eternity, 
and with courtship itself ; how fortunate are the Spanish, 
whose language perpetually invites them to say it with 
flowers. .. .) 

In England, the situation is appalling. Consider—I give 
them in Shillitoe’s formation—the choices open to us; 


above self-love 
boxing-glove shove 
dove true-love 

glove turtle-dove 


lady-love unglove 
light-o’-love 
Seven of these must be dismissed as mere variants : 
it was thoughtful of Shillitoe to put them in, but they 
That leaves only four—* above,” 


do not really help. 
To use the first, you 


* dove,” “ glove,” and “ shove.” 
must either drag in a reference to Heaven, which, though 
ennobling, soon palls ; or else change the locale of your 
wooing to the open air, which in these urban days is 
often impracticable. The second—* dove "is of even 
The two outstanding characteristics of a dove 
Only one of these can 


‘ 


less use, 
are its greyness and its softness. 
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with courtesy be transferred to your beloved if you are 
a male poet, and neither if you are a female one. The 
following well-known quotations will show to what 
lengths even the finest poets will go in sheer despair. 
Tennyson plunges into irrelevant and far-fetched ornitho- 
logy : 

“In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the burnish’d dove [whew /] 
7 Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 

Wordsworth frankly cheats: his Lucy, he arbitrarily 
tells us, is one of the Derbyshire Lucies, and we can 
believe it or not: 

“She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love.” 

Can you beat that for low cunning ? 

“Glove,” again, is not inspiring. It will pass well 
enough in a triolet, a rondeau, a villanelle—any of those 
little velvet-lined caskets in which sophisticated philan- 
derers delight to convey the highly-polished trinket of 
their esteem. But passion in the raw is seldom gloved ; 
and for a really heart-felt declaration the word simply 
will not do. 

There remains only “ shove.” And, just as the last 
candidate was too refined, so is this one too crude, too 
vulgar, too redolent of the football crowd and the fun 
fair. Love poetry, I have always instinctively felt, 
should steer a middle course between the Scylla of St. 
James’s Street and the Charybdis of Hampstead Heath. 

In this important matter, then, Shillitoe fails you: 
but on other occasions he can be superb. Take, for 
example, the moon, which is, I suppose, the world’s 
second greatest incentive to the writing of verse. Left to 


“c 29 


yourself, you are apt to depend for ever UPON tho. 
three tried henchmen, “ June,” “ soon ” and “ waat 
adding, if you are not over-scrupulous, ‘* tune,” Br 
apply to Shillitoe and he will beat up a whole revinns 
of supporters. Seventy-three, to be precise, Thi 
many of them are too martial in their import to be of much 
use—* dragoon,” for instance, and “ frigatoon ” 3 om 
ketoon,” “ picaroon,” ‘“ rigadoon,” “ spadroon ” and 
““spontoon”’: while some of the others, such e 
“* gambroon,”’ “ ratoon,”’ and “ seroon,” have a Curiously 
swashbuckling air, even if they turn out to mean noth; 

more stirring than a twilled cloth of worsted, cotton 
or linen, a new shoot from the root of a sugar-cane 
and a crate in which figs or raisins are packed. There . 
always the chance, though, that you may one day find 
yourself writing a sword-and-cloak melodrama in rhymed 
couplets; and in the meanwhile there are plenty more tg 
choose from. 

But (say Shillitoe’s detractors) will not the sight of » 
many enticing possibilities deflect the poct from his 
original purpose ? Will it not, in short, go putting ideas 
into his head ? I do not deny that there may be something 
in this: I have often wondered whether mildness (whic) 
is by no means the same thing as humility) would eve 
have gained such prestige as a Christian virtue if the 
hymn-writers had not been at their wits’ end for a rhyme 
to “ child.” This objection, however, applies not only to 
Shillitoe but to the primitive method of going through 
the alphabet in your head, and indeed to the whol 
practice of rhyming. And it might equally well be argued 
that in rhymes, as in marriage, the wider the choice the 
greater the chance of ultimate compatibility. Away 
with scruples, then, and God bless Shillitoe. 


LE ZOO DE PARIS 


[D’UN CORRESPONDANT FRANCAIS] 


ES touristes qui vinrent si nombreux, il y a trois ans, 
visiter les pavillons coloniaux de TExposition de 
Vincennes n’ont, certes, pas oublié le jardin zoologique, 
qui avait été, a cette occasion, aménagé sous les ombrages 
de la célébre forét. Ses dimensions n’étaient pas des plus 
vastes, et il n’aurait pu, sans exag¢ration, se comparer 
aux grands pares de Hambourg ou de Londres. Mais 
il y avait, dans la technique de son installation, une 
nouveauté de conception qui frappa vivement tous les 
spectateurs. Et le public prit un plaisir si manifeste a 
se rendre au nouveau Zoo, que les organisateurs 
décidérent, non sans raison, de poursuivre leur ceuvre, en 
dépit de la cloture, si tot survenue, de Exposition. 

La tache a été si énergiquement menée depuis 1931, que 
lon envisage, pour le courant du mois de juin prochain, 
Yinauguration officielle, 4 Vincennes, d°un pare qui sera, 
de l’'avis méme des techniciens, le plus moderne d’Europe. 
D’une superficie de quatorze hectares, dont la base longe 
les rives nonchalantes du lac Daumesnil, il sera surtout 
remarquable pour la qualité artistique de sa présentation 
ct le modernisme hardi de ses aménagements. 

Résolument attachés a la théorie féconde qui proscrit, 
comme inesthétique et désuet, l'emploi de cages-prisons, 
ou les animaux font figure de condamnés a l’immobile 
ennui des décrépitudes, les dirigeants du Muséum de Paris 
se sont évertués, avant tout, acréer une illusion de nature et 
de liberté. Tousles animaux, quels quils soient, évolueront 
dans des décors savamment maquillés et pulssamment 
évocateurs. Un rocher de 70 méctres de haut—plus élevé 
que les tours de Notre-Dame—et qui, tombant a pic sur 
les frondaisons des sapins, sera réservé aux acrobatiques 
chamois, se dressera, dés Yentrée du jardin, comme le 
symbole pittoresque de l’effort d’adaptation réalisé. 


Les cages, ott les fauves rentreront, le soir, chercher le 
repos, aprés avoir, tout le jour, bondi librement a travers 
des rochers, séparés des visiteurs non par des grilles mais 
par d’infranchissables ravins, seront soigneusement dissim- 
ulées aux yeux. I] ne sera, 4 aucun moment diailleurs, 
nécessaire que les gardiens y pénétrent. Tous les acees- 
soires seront aisément manocuvrés de Textérieur, ¢ 
lentretien des bétes sauvages s’effectuera ainsi sans le 
moindre risque pour les soigneurs. 

Micux encore. Semblables en cela 4 des acteurs dont la 
loge révéle les préférences ect le godt particulier, le 
animaux trouveront dans Icurs cages respectives des 
dispositifs spécialement ¢tudiés pour répondre a leur 
exigences instinctives. C’est ainsi que les girafes, dont 
le cou, pour étre généralement élevé, n’en est pas moils 
de longueur trés variable, seront dotées de mangeoites 
et d’abreuvoirs extrémement ingénieux, de hauteur réglable 
et coulissant dans des barres verticales. Quant aux 
éléphants, dont I’humeur débonnaire — s’accompagne 
souvent de malices génantes, ils se verront logés dans des 
rotondes aux murs absolument lisses et nus, qui n’offriront 
pas le plus petit bouton électrique, ni le moindre robinet, 
aux caprices de leur trompe insidieuse. 

Le nouveau Zoo, qui sera enfin digne d’une capital, 
jusqu’ici peu favorisée sous ce rapport, est appelé 4 
attirer une foule considérable. Les Parisiens, qui étaiet! 
contraints de se presser devant les misérables grillages (u 
Jardin des Plantes, se rendront sans aucun doute avé 
joie dans le domaine spacieux qui va étre incessammet! 
ouvert a leur curiosité, et l'on ne peut que redoutel, 
pour juin, le péril d’une affluence excessive dans l’ascet- 
seur altier qui gravit, de l’intérieur, le piton rocheux 
chamois. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Biography.” By S.N. Behrman. At the Globe Theatre. 


qur title of this play should be Autobiography. It was her 
gva life that Marion Froude was asked by Richard Kurt to 
write, and when you W rite your own life it is called an Auto- 
biography. The distinction may seem a pedantic one, but 
it is time that somebody drew it, or we shall find ourselves 
peing lured to a play called Murder and fobbed off with a 
suicide. 

Marion Froude was, on her own admission, a second-rate 
artist. But her charm and her enterprise had enabled her to 
spectalize in portraits of the contemporary great. The public 
aw her forty years of roving life as one long jaunt among the 
siants, and, since she flew the rakish cotours of Bohemia, 
romance and scandal were not expected to be absent. Richard 
Kut—an editor, like so many Americans, at 25—felt that 
this transit of Venus should be serialized in his magazine. 
The terms were attractive, and the artist, not less amused 
than amazed, turned autobiographer. 

But such alas! is human nature that we can hardly hope 
to tell the truth about ourselves without upsetting someone 
ele, Vested interests bar Marion’s progress to the public 
confessional, They are embodied in Leander Nolan, a mixture 
of pomposity and pathos, who loved her years ago in Ten- 
nessee in circumstances which, if made public, would spoil his 
senatorial prospects in that strait-laced state. He has a power- 
ful ally in his future father-in-law, whose writ runs far enough 
in the newspaper world to lose Kurt his editorship. 

But the snake is scotched, not killed. The revelations will 
be just as damning in bock form, and Kurt determines that 
they shall be made. He is a fanatic, for whom the forces here 
opposed to him typify the injustice and corruption of modern 
life, of which his bitter and half-reasoned hatred is due 
partly to an early tragedy but more to his inherent cussedness. 
He feels that he is fighting a holy war. 

In the end he loses it, for Marion destroys her memoirs. 
They are lovers now, but there can be no happiness for them 
together. The dervish and the dilettante are incompatible ; 
they stand for opposite ways of life. They both—she in her 
wisdom, he on an impulse—accept the necessity to kiss and 
part. 

The intrigue alone would make this a highly effective 
comedy ; the study of Kurt’s relations with Marion gives it 
real distinction. Both parts are played to perfection. Miss 
Ina Claire’s performance has every technical excellence—a 
sure and subtle sense of comedy, a tenderness which never 
lapses into sentimentality, and an edge of satire. But her 
great achievement is to suggest in Marion those unusual 
powers of appreciation, that complete and joyful surrender to 
life, which are the source of her charm and her strength. We 
feel that this lady could never have regrets; and that is the 
key to Marion’s character and, indeed, to the atmosphere of 
the whole comedy. 

Mr. Laurence Olivier is not less good. Kurt is intolerant, 
and only the actor saves him from being intolerable. The 
demons that possess him give him no peace ; he is always in a 
hurry, and almost always in a fury. Even his love for Marion 
can soften him only momentarily. All this Mr. Olivier conveys 
with a brilliant precision. 

Leander, who is a foul hypocrite and as crooked as he is 
conceited, yet remains somehow lovable, and Mr. Frank 
Cellier plays him as well as any English actor could. But two 
other characters—the newspaper magnate and his daughter— 
are irredeemably transatlantic. Both the types they represent 
and the language they speak have lost much of their comedic 
content in transit from America, though Mr. Sam Livesey and 
Miss Joan Wyndham play them well. 

Mr. Noel Coward’s production and Mrs. Calthrop’s setting 
are alike admirable. Mr. Behrman’s dialogue has style, a rare 
quality in the modern theatre; it lapses only oeeasionally, 
and never more than a sentence at a time, into the literary. 
At the beginning of the play there is one character so irrelevant 
that I take him to have been in some way symbolic. 

PETER FLEMING. 


The Cinema 


** Man of Aran.” At the New Gallery. 


FLAnerty lived for nearly two years on the island of Aran 
in order to make this film. He converted a stone shed into 
a laboratory, installed a petrol engine to provide electricity, 
did his own developing and cutting on the spot. In the 
evenings he and his assistants played billiards with the 
islanders, danced with them, or sat by their firesides drinking 
poteen and telling stories. Nearly 1,200 persons live on the 
island, a barren slab of rock 30 miles off the Galway coast. 
There are no trees because there is scarcely any soil. For their 
potatoes the islanders cut trenches in the rock, filling them 
with a little imported earth and manuring them with loads 
of seaweed. Their life is a perpetual battle with the sea ; 
and this battle is the theme of Flaherty’s film—indeed, 
its only theme. 

The programme says that a few cattle are kept in artificially 
grassed pounds surrounded by stone walls. The film omits 
this ; it omits the peteen and the dancing ; scarcely touches 
the indoor life in the cottages; does not tell us whether 
the children ever go to school or how the islanders com- 
municate with the mainland. There are four main sequences— 
the rescue of a boat from the surf, the preparation of a 
potato patch, the hunting of a shark, and a storm which 
nearly drowns four men and smashes their boat on the rocky 
beach. No doubt Flaherty wished to avoid the chatty style 
of the usual travel picture, which skates over a variety of 
events without attempting to recreate them as experience. 
But often his treatment seems to me too elaborate, as though 
he had fallen in love with visual details for their own sake. 
In order to discover what life on the island is really like, 
we have to turn to the programme. The film gives us a 
series of magnificent photographic studies, with the islanders 
present more as figures in a landscape than as human 
beings. 

When Flaherty made Moana in the South Seas he created 
a warm golden atmosphere by working only in the early morn- 
ing and evening, when the sun’s rays were low. The 
atmosphere of Man of Aran, quite rightly, is entirely different 
—a sombre, steel-grey atmosphere of water, rock and sky. 
Flaherty has a masterly command over these aspects of 
nature ; and no one, I think, has ever captured so vividly on 
the screen the surge and movement of ocean waves against 
the shore. But there is something a little precious in sacri- 
ficing so much daily life to the multiplication of these photo- 
graphic effects. The islanders are well-chosen types— 
particularly Colman King as a fisherman, Maggie Dirrane as 
his wife and Michael Dillane as their son—and they act their 
parts with competent ease, but there are times when they are 
too evidently posing for the director's camera. 

This suggestion of artificiality is emphasized by the dialogue, 
which had all to be added in the studio and is thus only roughly 
svnehronized. This was no doubt an unfortunate necessity, 
but Flaherty could have made it matter less if he had put 
more human substance into his picture. Perhaps he spent 
too long over it, forgetting, after he had lived for months on the 
island, how little the average audience will know about this 
remote spot. But in the shark-fishing sequence, and in the 
rowing of the wicker curraghs through the breakers, there 
are graphically exciting moments ; and Flaherty’s landscapes 
and seascapes ought not to be missed. 

GENERALLY RELEASED NEXT WEEK. 


The Invisible Man.—Crudely melodramatic treatment of 
Mr. H. G. Wells’ story, with brilliantly ingenious technical 


effects. 

Ann Vickers.—Milk-and-water version of the Sinclair 
Lewis novel. Good acting by Walter Huston and Irene 
Dunne. 


Mala the Magnificent.—Esquimau drama directed by W. S. 
Van Dyke. Main theme, contrasting Esquimau code of honour 
with dubious morals of white traders, not wholly convincing, 
Realistic hunting episodes ; 


but loeal colour often well done. 
CHARLES Davy. 


good Arctie scenery. 
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Water-Colour 


1 aM afraid that it is useless to pretend that oils are not a more 
flexible instrument in the hands of an ambitious painter 
than are water-colours. For the professional, oils and water- 
colours stand in about the same relation, let us say, as that in 
which real tennis, with its heavy racquets and balls, its compli- 
cated scoring system and the solid four-square walls of its 
court, stands to lawn-tennis,-with its swiftness and its illusory 
appearance of not offering its victories to physical force and 
sober calculation, so much as to dexterity, grace, and fleetness 
of foot. The parallel can be continued ; real tennis has an 
extremely long history ; lawn-tennis dates only from the last 
century. Now I should myself like to see water-colour painting 
supersede oil-painting ; and I should like to see the professional 
reduced to the same state in painting that he has now reached 
in Jawn-tennis—one of exclusion from the highest honours of 
the game. 

To begin with, oil-painting is absolutely the slave of 
the frame-system: and I should personally like to see the 
frame reduced in Europe to a position of comparative un- 
importance—such as, for instance, it holds in China and 
Japan; or indeed in Europe, where prints, drawings, water- 
colours and maps are concerned. For instance, the mere 
shapes of Chinese and Japanese paintings seem almost 
designed to save the artist from the type of composition 
sometimes almost unavoidable in oils or water-colours, 
where the horizon cuts the picture into two unequal strips 
of land and sky, or in a seascape land and water. There are 
other advantages in Eastern painting—its freedom from too 
much adherence to the architectural type of perspective, 
or rather, since isometric perspective is often used by archi- 
tects let us say the stage type of perspective; also its freedom 
from the heresy still too current in spite of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ warnings, that representative accuracy is of more 
importance than style in composition, beauty of execution, 
or imaginative conception. 

But scientific and accurate study of the old masters—a 
phenomenon still almost unknown in Reynolds’ day—has 
done much in recent years to remedy these defects, and 
modern art is gradually returning to the conception of painting 
as an art, instead of a mixture of applied science, topography, 
and dramatic illustration. Indeed the cinema is helping 
enormously in the process by diverting public attention so 
that artists and the admirers of their art are left unmolested 
by demands for the type of emotional stimulus which 
the cinema now supplies so well. 

At the Whitworth Institute, Manchester, there is a wider 
range of water-colours and prints on view than in any public 
gallery, not excepting those of London, where, though the 
collections are as good, they cannot be shown in their entirety. 
But seeing these and the water-colours at the R.W.S., Pall 
Mall East, besides those at the R.B.A., make one _ reflect—is 
the splendid tradition of English water-colour almost too 
strong? It is annoying to see Paul Maze at the Leicester 
galleries out-painting our best players ; it is as annoying as it 
would have been if the American service had proved impossible 
to acclimatize in English lawn-tennis. Our fine old game 
must not lose its supremacy for want of a few new strokes. 

We have plenty of sound artists of architectural leanings ; 
far too few illustrative commentators, humorists, and expon- 
ents of the “ light touch’; many good topographical land- 
seapists, not enough landscape poets. We have too few 
artists who use water-colour simply as an aid to producing 
better drawings, and too many who hope to succeed by 
tastefully colouring up an original skeleton that had really 
better have been left to moulder in its cupboard. In fact, 
the ideal water-colourist can get as much range of effect with 
brush, paper, and sepia or Chinese ink, as with a whole box of 
paints. The Chinese and Japanese have long habitually done 
it. We suffer from this curious technical accident that our 
natural calligraphy is the calligraphy of the pen, or possibly 
pencil or chalk, which it is most difficult to combine with 
brush-washes and brush calligraphy. The Chinaman and 
the Japanese enjoy the advantage of a developed brush- 
handling technique which they owe to the fact that they write, 
paint and draw with the same instrument. 

W. W. Wixkworrtn, 


ee 
A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, MAY 4th 
17.05 South Africa—Diamonds and Gold: Leonard Barnes . 


18.30 Made in the North—Artificial Silk Dress Material: ‘ 
William Hilton 


Zz 


19.10 May in the Garden : C. H. Middleton 5 » NR 
19.30 W hat I Believe—4. The Unitarian : Rai R. FL Ratt, N 
of Cambridge .. : ‘ 
19.30 Songs of Vaughan W illiams . , 
20.00 The Gesture: Repeat performance. of E. M. Delafield’s a 
radio ag | Ie 
20.15 London Music "Festiv al Concert: B.B.C. Orchestra, Catl » 
Flesch (violin). Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto No. 1 
Beethoven Concerto in D, Brahms’ Symphony No. 3,’ N 
22.20 Short Story—Dinosaur Earth : E, Arnot Robertson int ae 
SATURDAY, MAY sth 
10.45 A Traveller in search of Music: Philip Thornton. . yf N 
18.30 The Land Speed Record : Sir Malcolm Campbell . : N. 
18.45 The Effects of anand ment in South Wales: Sir Percy mi: 
Watkins . N 
19.05 ‘Time to Spare— “the series by ‘the unemployed themselves N. 
19.30 Three Valleys Festival “ Concert — “Mendelssohn’s 
“ Elijah ” W.R., & 


19.45 The Week in Scotland : ’ George Blake. .. Sh 
21.20 “* Waterfront and Open Sea”: Captain David Bone : 
22.00 Oxford University ». Columbia University—Transatlantic 


debate: “ Freer trade the chief hope for national progress 

and international peace”  .. LR 
24.00 The Kentucky Derby—running commentary ‘from the tace- 

course at Louisville, Kentucky R ne Re cor ee 


SUNDAY, MAY “6th 
14.40 Queen Elizabeth’s Subjects—Sir Walter henteaahl A. 1. 


Rowse .. ee oe N. 
16.00 ‘The Templars (songs). . os a N. 
16.50 Bach Church Cantata No. 106 a. 
17.30 Pillars of the English Church—Thomas Arnold : Canon 

Raven .. N. 
17.45 Brosa String Quartet and Jakob Gimpel (piano) | N. 
20.00 Service from the Studio: Very Rev. C, A. Alington, Dean 

of Durham (late Headmaster of Eton) N, 


20.00 Special Meeting from the Friends’ House, Euston Road : 
Harold J. Morland and Herbert G. Wood . LR. 
20.00 Roman Catholic Service from St. Chad’s, "Birmingham : 
Father C. C. Martindale, S.J. . MR, 
20.00 Presbyterian Service from Bala : Principal David Phillips. . WR. 
21.05 London String Players, Elsie Suddaby, Leon Goossens .. LR, 
MONDAY, MAY 7th 
18.50 Books in General: Desmond MacCarthy .. oo ae 
19.30. The Treaty of Versailles and After: Arnold J. Toynbee oe AN 
20.15 London Music Festival Concert: B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, Chorus of Boys and distinguished Soloists in 
Hindemith’s “ Das Unaufhérliche ”—oratorio in 3 parts... LR, 
20.30 fternoon—a play in one act : Coventry Repertory Company M.R, 
21.15 The Week-end on the Road : “ Ixion ” acer LANE 
21.20 ** Mind, the Doctor ”— ~Refuge i in Illness : ‘by a Doctor .. N. 
25 Scrapbook for 1914” arranged by Leslie Baily . ‘ N 
21.20 Two Plays for Broadcasting —V oices of Nature and Death 
Junction 


TUESDAY, MAY 8th 
13.15 Manchester Tuesday Midday Society’s Concert All none 
19.20 Debussy programme : Gwenyth Misselbrooke (piano) . 
19.30 The Helston Furry Dance—Eye-witness account from 
Plymouth WR. 
19.40 The Web of Thought ‘and Action—What’s the Good of 
Anything ?: Professor Lev 
20.10 Royal Command Variety * kn from the London 
Palladium. Prologue and Epilogue by John Drinkwater N. 
21.35 The Northern N ist—The Lonely Loch: Percy Mail N.R. 
22.10 Fidelio, Act U1, from Covent Garden a aa . LR. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY oth 


N. 





10.45 Thinking Aloud: A. G. Street N. 
14.55 The Chester Cup- —Running Commentary by R.C. Ly le. ON 
17.15 ‘The Zoo Man” conducts a microphone round the 
London Zoo .. oe a <<. ie 
18.50 Science in the Making : ’ Gerald Heard ae ae oo 
19.05 For Farmers Only : John Morgan .. ae << wa 
19.30 The Child in Trouble: Basil Henriques, j. eS <>. Jae 
20.00 ‘* Scrapbook for 1914 ”’—repeat performance L.R., &c. 


20.15 London Music Festival Concert: Vladimir Horowitz and 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. Cyril Scott’s new prize 
Overture, Bax Symphony, Tchaikowsky Concerto, Elgar’s 
Enigma Variations .. oe ee oe oe os 
THURSDAY, MAY oth 

The Week in Westminster : Ronald Cross, M.P. .. “0° ae 
The Waterways of England—8. ‘The Merscy Clippers : 
L. du Garde Peach _. ae 
18.30 The May Fair at Hereford, “and the Well- Dressing at 

” 'Tissington—Eye-witness —— Ap .. MR. 
The World looks at Britain .. N.R. 


10.45 
17.15 


19.45 Through Foreign Eyes— 
20.00 Pursuit of ‘Adonis: FE sear Milton plays —— role in - 2 

by Herbert Farjeon and Horace Horsnell . ae N, 
21.20 The Week Abroad. N. 


21.35 Recital: Henri ‘Temiz anka (v iolin), Andrés Segovia (guitar) N. 
L‘oundations of Music (18.30 N. 
May 4th. Bach’s Art of Fugue : 
May 7th, 8th, 9th, 1oth. Bach’s Choral Variations : 
(organ). 


organ and two harpsichords. 
C. H. Trevor 
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Good English . , 
it has been my good fortune lately to talk daily with an 


ggricultural labourer of the old type. He is 70 and looks 60. 
He is no great scholar. He has spent all his life on the land. 
if your speech were complicated at all he would probably 
fail to understand you, but he talks more perfect English 
than any man of my acquaintance, ‘The maids wished me 
to dig the bed a little nigher this way.” “It is the valley 
springs that feed the river.” . I'll put it in the shed where 
[ean Jay my hands on it any time.” After teliing him which 
pit of land to trench or “ double dig,” as he says, I went to 
Jondon and heard a clerk, going to the same place, say to his 
neighbour about some extinct thing: ‘ It’s absolutely non 
a.” Doubtless he is a bit of a scholar in his way ; but the 
old labourer would have said: ‘ The place of it is no more 
seen,” or used some similar Saxon idiom preserving for us till 
today the English that once was. Are the habits of thought, 
the essential wisdom of the two types, at all like their speech, 
Jwonder? However that may be, there is nothing like the 
yernacular, even though it be a comparatively late vernacular. 
* * * * 


A Smallholder’s Success 

An extraordinary tribute to the virtue of a particular 
bit of English soil and climate was paid incidentally last 
week, at a meeting of sugar beet farmers in London. Nearly 
five hundred were present and many parts of the country 
represented. They all rose to cheer the winner of the chief 
prize of the day, who was a smallholder from Wisbech, in 
Cambridgeshire. His achievement was astonishing in more 
ways than one. He won the same prize last year, and grew 
his beet on the very same patch of ground without any inter- 
mediate rotation. He grew rather over 20 tons to the acre 
of regular beet of a high percentage of sugar. He means to 
take a third crop off the same piece, and thinks he will do 
better still by help of a little wider spacing of his plants. 
Other points emerge. He used seed grown in Norfolk, and 
Norfolk seed has won the chief prizes for five years in suc- 
cession: thanks, perhaps and in part, to the late Mr. Charles 
Marsters of IXing’s Lynn, who was a pioneer of the introduction 
of French, Belgian and Swedish seeds to England. 

* * * * 
Why Wisbech ? 

Apart from any particular genius in this smallholder, 
the growers of the Wisbech district have an indisputable 
supremacy in growing this plant (though I think the last 
crop I ever saw myself was in Berkshire). It is always 
astonishing how particular climes and soils suit particular 
varieties as well as species, and do not suit others. The 
Pershore plum was the making of Pershore and refused its 
office in a host of other places. Wisbech is good for fruit, 
not least for apples: but growers there lost a deal of money 
by planting Cox’s and many were grubbed up later. The 
district is famous for a particular discovery in suitability. 
In a highly cultivated area was a desert patch, waterlogged 
and rush-grown. A labourer saw it and said: ‘ What a 
grand place for celery ” ; and backed his opinion by experi- 
ment. After a few years this rush-bog was worth an annual 
rent of £4 an acre. The annals of the strawberry growers 
of Bosham and Cornwall have like anecdotes, 

* * * * 


In Praise of Berkshire 

The late Mr. Tanner, a farming genius, discovered here the 
suitability of a derelict farm (taken over by Mr. Strauss) 
for hops ; but Berkshire is more famous for its charm than 
its farms, of which many are in a pitiable state of neglect. 
Of all inland counties it is, I should say, the favourite of 
Writers. Book after book appears and the latest is one of 
the best (On Foot in Berkshire, Maclehose, 5s.). Mr. Hockin 
really knows. In Berkshire, the glory of the downs and 
commons and villages and woods and avenues and rivers, 
and especially its by-ways. The shire is, to my thinking, 
unsurpassed in kindly variety: the surviving edge of old 
Windsor Forest at Aldermaston, the oak avenues by Buckle- 
bury Common, the source of the Pang and its course to the 
Thames, and a succession of small places with delightfully 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Saxon names, such as the Fair Mile, “ Dark Entry” and 
Juniper Hollow. In different moods one could quote of 
any of them: 
Ille terrarum mihi praeter omnes 
Angulus ridet. 
z * * * 


What Birds Like 

To those who are interested in birds, anything almost about 
birds is interesting, their taste in food as well as their songs, 
flights, nests and instincts. Therefore, the research work 
lately undertaken at a new bird farm (with which the I.C.I,. 
has some concern) will interest a much larger circle than the 
game preserves. One aim has been to discover what is the 
favourite food of birds in the hungry months. The table of 
the birds kept in the spacious aviary is spread with a number 
of dainties and the birds almost at once, even before they 
taste, declare their preferences and prejudices. Of the great 
collection of grains put out on separate dishes the smaller 
birds, including thrushes, blackbirds and starlings, much 
prefer crushed oats. Is the reason the superiority, as is 
commonly alleged, of the oat grain in fat? Most birds have a 
longing for fat, and this accounts in part for the vast numbers 
of birds seen in autumn and winter at the sewage farms, where, 
as a rule, a deposit of fat is left on the clinker and is greedily 
devoured, especially by starlings. 

* * * * 


A Partridge Preference 

The game birds do not agree with the smaller wild birds ; 
and indeed do not choose any English food. All the part- 
ridges, both English and Hungarian, have an overmastering 
preference for millet. Their special fondness for barley, on 
which all field observers, especially in Norfolk, insist, goes by 
the board when they can get millet. Is their choice dictated 
by the taste or the presence of some essential chemical? A 
department of research that would have interested Charles 
Darwin concerns natural selection. By a _ succession of 
ingenious devices, which include valvular trap doors, the 
cock and hen partridges are enabled to show their preferences; 
and as soon as the selection is decided the pair conduct them- 
selves into a private enclosure. The hen decides the matter. 
She will reject a succession of crowing and displaying cocks 
and then definitely and decidedly choose one not noticeably 
different from the others. The experiment has abundantly 
proved two things; first that the Hungarians mate success- 
fully with the English birds; secondly, that the birds will breed 
as readily in captivity as in the wild. Both these things have 
been from time to time denied, even by some persons of 


authority. 
* x * * 


The Sweet o’ the Year 

The *“ sweet o° the year” has come very late, but it has 
come with a rush. How often it happens that the sudden 
advance of a black or brown world into a green follows a 
thunderstorm! The heavy cloud itself throws out the 
green into a salience never seen at other times; and there- 
after a good deal of the colour seems to survive: yesterday 
the “ maze of quick” was hardly burgeoning. Today even 
the flower-buds are distinct and the blackbird’s nest that was 
visible the length of a cricket pitch is quite hard to find. 
This “sweet o° the year,” more markedly than ever, though 
the phenomenon is general, was celebrated first in the town 
parks and gardens. The gorgeous display of narcissus in 
Hyde Park began even before the wild Lent Lilies were 
open; and such early bushes as the flowering currants 
were out in Hyde Park, and indeed in Victoria Park—its 
rival in size—weeks before most country bushes. Next 
week, probably, the bluebells of Kew Gardens, which in 
one part looks like a country spinney, should raise a blue 
mist round about the Queen’s Cottage. The wild flower 
that especially flourishes this year—or such is my experi- 
ence—is the cowslip, and it is hard to beat, whether in 
scent or grace of form and colour and its parentage has been 
very useful to our florists. 
W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most suitable 


length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue Srectaror.] 


FASCISM AND THE ANSWER 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 


Sir,—The article by Mr. Robert Bernays, M.P., on this 
subject deserves careful consideration, for while it is true 
that any form of dictatorship may be alien to the British 
outlook, it is also certain that the youth of this country 
is increasingly doubtful as to the adequacy of our present 
form of government. 

Although our unemployment figures are declining, we have 
still two millions unemployed, and these, in large number, 
are made up of comparatively young citizens who have never 
been able to look out on life with any sense of security. 
A large proportion of them are educated young men, capable 
and eager, who cannot find an opening of any kind in this 
country, and to whom no other nation will extend a welcome. 
Before the War, emigration would have solved their problem, 
Lut today nearly every foreign or colonial market is closed 
to them. They will not submit indefinitely to the slow process 
of physical and mental deterioration from which they are 
suffering, and they provide material ready to hand for 
Fascist propaganda on the one hand, and Communism on 
the other. Hitler has solved the problem in Germany by 
absorbing them into his military machine, and Mussolini 
has disposed of them by the creation of a militia and by 
turning them into soldiers. Nothing was more significant 
to me, in a recent visit to Italy, than the fact that one young 
man in three was in uniform. 

Is it beyond the resources of our statesmen in this country 
to create a National Service Army and to absorb a million of 
eur young unemployed in various forms of national service ? 
Why not a Five Years’ Plan for Great Britain, during which 
long overdue constructive work could be put in hand on a 
national Lasis ? We have spent some 1,500 millions since the 
Armistice in entirely unproductive expenditure in the main- 
tenance of our unemployed. The fruit of this expenditure has 
been national demoralization of character, and the destruction 
of self-respect. Five hundred millions spent during the next 
five years in work of reconstruction would not only be 
fruitful, but would bring new hope to our great army of 
unemployed. 

Every city and village council throughout the country 
could be invited to co-operate in a Five Years’ Plan, and in 
preparing a schedule for development work in their area. 
Housing and slum clearance could be speeded up ; the electri- 
fication of our railways (long overdue) put in hand; the 
rebuilding of public and municipal buildings, many of which 
are out of date, commenced ; a national scheme for reafforesta- 
tion undertaken, to replace our destruction of timber caused 
by the War; the clearance of derelict land, left by our nine- 
teenth-century industrialism, inaugurated ; the development 
of intensive cultivation of fruit and vegetables on a national 
scale undertaken ; the improvement of our secondary roads 
put in hand ; drainage and an adequate water system provided 
in our smaller villages, and other work of national urgency 
organized. All of these schemes are practical with little fur- 
ther cost to the Nation than our present unemployment 
expenditure, and they would at once provide, by enlistment, 
for a large proportion of the unemployed black-coated and 
otherwise, who now look into the future with a feeling of 
blank despair. This expenditure would be in the nature of 
an investment, for it would, if wisely directed, increase the 
Nation’s assets. 

We organized National Service during the War; what is 
to prevent us doing the same thing in our present national 
emergency ? Our present method of dealing with the problem 
is creating a steadily increasing army of discontented citizens, 
who are a peril to our national peace, and material ready to 
hand for any political adventurer who has the audacity to 
offer some immediate millennium.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ancus WATSON. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. 


[To the Editor of Tuk Srecrator.] 


Srr,—I have just read an article by Mr. Robert Bernay, 
M.P., in The Spectator of April 27th, headed “ Fascism and i 
Answer.” This literary effort, which is a concoction of } 
assertions, is contemptible. 

How much did you pay him? The country pays Mr. 
Bernays, M.P., £400 a year, without income tax, plus his 
travelling expenses. His sneering ‘‘ answer” to Fascism jg 
nothing better than the braying of a well-fed “ Balaam’; 
Ass,” and it is no credit to The Spectator to publish such utter 
rot. 

Evidently, judging by his own words, this well-paid MP’, 
feeble attempt at literature was influenced by the fact that 
he had to pay 7s. 6d. for a ticket to hear Sir Oswald Mosley 
at the Albert Hall. How contemptible it is that our Preg 
should be used by such a Creature to poison men’s minds 
against a loyal God-fearing organization formed to fight against 
the enemies of Christianity !—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. E. R. Martin, 
Paymaster Rear-Admiral and British Fascist, 
Mabruk, 4 Essa Road, Saltash. 


ying 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Sir,—May a member of the British Union of Fascists, and 
one of the post-War generation, be allowed a few comments 
on Mr. Robert Bernays’ article? Mr. Bernays says: “Sir 
Oswald has begun his campaign with the handicap that 
at least half his programme has already been carried out,” 
and he further remarks that ‘ it was indeed little more than 
the programme of tariffs and trade bargains.” Now, Sir 
Oswald expressly said that tariffs were utterly useless, as they 
penalized the consumer without imposing any obligation on 
the producer to set his house in order. He advocated complete 
prohibition of certain imports—a very different thing. 

I will not go into this further, as my chief point in writing 
this letter is to voice a plea for open and honest discussion. 
How can Fascists debate their policy with intelligent people 
when leading newspapers and weeklies either present 4 
travesty of what was said, or else suppress altogether the most 
important points contained in speeches outlining our pro- 
gramme ? The main part of Sir Oswald’s speech was devoted 
to explaining the reasons why Fascists consider that England’s 
great export trade has gone for ever, and that our only remedy 
is to build up a great home market by the prohibition of most 
imports and the development of an extremely vigorous agri- 
cultural policy. This latter point also seems to have escaped 
Mr. Bernays. Finally, Sir Oswald explained that the great 
measures he proposed could only be carried out through the 
machinery of the Corporate State—the corner-stone of the 
whole Fascist edifice. Mr. Bernays was apparently not 
interested in this either. 

Extraordinary though it may seem to Mr. Bernays, Fascists 
‘“* dedicate themselves ” to the cause for the reason that they 
believe in the policy, the main features of which anybody of 
average intelligence can easily comprehend by reading our 
literature or listening at our meetings. 

To all our detractors who talk of dictatorship, concentration 
camps and other unpleasant things, I only wish to say this: 
** We Fascists have a policy which we would like you to study, 
but no criticism is of real value to us which does not show 
some comprehension of (1) our diagnosis of the present trouble 
—i.e., the extinction of most of this country’s export trade; 
(2) our remedy in the building up of a great home market—t, 
the prohibition, as far as practicable, of most imports, the 
development of agriculture, &c. ; (3) our contention that only 
the setting up of the Corporate State can make the remedy 
possible of execution. 

It is in the pages of a respected national weekly like The 
Spectator that we should prefer most to see such matters of 
national importance fully discussed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E, FortTescuE-BRIcKDALE. 
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BIG BUSINESS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
{To the Editor. of Tur Srecrator.] 

Sy,—1 welcome the letter in your columns from Mr. E. C. 
Gordon England as a sign that big business is now alive to 
theneed for a forward policy in what are called public works. 

Mr. Gordon England is a director of the Vacuum Oil 
Company, and his work, no doubt, brings him into close 
touch with the transport needs of the country. ‘There are 
many other directions in which there is equal scope for a 
more enlightened policy, for, for the past two and a half 
years, public works, both national and local, have to all 
intents and purposes been suspended. 

I hope that the powers that be, now that the crisis which 
stopped them is over, will pay heed to the words of Mr. 
cordon England and remember the many schemes of national 
development which are still held up. 

One word more. ‘* Public works ” in many people’s minds 
seem to suggest the digging of holes in the ground in order 
to fill them up again. They are much more: they are 
national reconstruction in the best sense. Perhaps if we 
referred to them as reconstruction work instead of “* public 
works” we should get a greater measure of popular support 
for some of the many undertakings which must sooner or 
later be started, and which, as Mr. Gordon England so rightly 
says, should be started now when money is cheap and men 
ure idle—I am, Sir, &c., J. R. CLYNEs. 
41 St, John’s Road, Putney, S.W. 15. 


























THE FUTURE OF PRIVATE FLYING 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.| 
Sin —I would like to criticize the letter of Mr. Trevenen 
James in your last number. Aeroplanes, like cars, should not 
be restricted to definite routes—-surely this would increase the 
risk of collision, which hardly exists at all in cross-country 
flying. I do not refer to Air Lines, which naturally operate 
over specially chosen and lighted routes, and even these have 
to keep to one side of such route when travelling along it. 

Regarding flying at different altitudes, I will only say that 
it is much easier to see an aeroplane at approximately the 
same height than one lower or higher. Altitude is often 
governed by meteorological conditions. 

Relating to noise—that of an aeroplane is no worse than a 
motor cycle, a train, tram, or cart on cobblestones; noise will 
much be reduced by the greater use of engines with propellers 
running at half engine speed. 

The country will have to be covered with aerodromes if a 
pilot is always to be within gliding distance. 

Four thousand feet may be taken as an ultra-safe height 
for flying over good country, and a machine will normally fly 
about a mile per thousand feet without its engine in calm air. 

Regarding Mr. Herbert's letter, I have heard of one case of 
a house being set on fire in the manner he mentions. I am not 
sure that it was true, but the idea of compulsory third party 
insurance is good, and should be operated at a high rate with 
substantial no-claim bonus.—I am, Sir, «c., 

JOHN COLLINS, 
Instructor, Norwich Aero Club. 


The Aerodrome, Norwich. 


THE IRISH HOSPITALS’ SWEEPSTAKES 
[Zo the Editor of Tur Specrartor.] 

Sir,—In your issue of April 6th you implied that the above 
organization had ‘ drained” £18,500,000 out of Great 
Britain, when you stated that “the first eight of these 
lotteries drew from this country alone no less than 
£18,500,000."" Now the actual amount by which the sweep- 
stakes have benefited at the expense of Great Britain is a 
simple calculation, viz., the difference between British sub- 
scriptions to and withdrawals from these eight Sweepstakes, 
so I invite you to substantiate the statement quoted above by 
giving your readers these respective total amounts. 

Furthermore, The Spectator does not strengthen its case 
against the Sweepstakes by suppressing from its readers 
material facts to a controversial subject, viz., the evidence, 
which with the passage of time will grow increasingly impres- 
sive in volume, to be seen in Dublin and elsewhere today of an 
extended, reorganized and modernized Hospital System—to 


The Spectator, no doubt, a monument to “ massed gambling,” 
to a great many other people, a welcome boon.—I am, 


Sir, &c., F. J. ODONNELL, F.R.C.P.S. 


Rathfarnham, Co. Dublin. 

[The figures were taken from the report of the Royal Com- 
mission. It is true that some of the money comes back in 
prizes. But what goes out is a certainty ; what comes back 
is a gamble.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


THE PROBLEM OF PALESTINE 
[To the Editor of Tue Seectator.] 


Str,—In his article on the Jewish problem in Palestine, Sir 
Evelyn Wrench assumes an air of impartiality which is most 
exasperating. When he states a view and a solution which he 
vaguely attributes to “ a British friend,” are we to.understand 
that it is a view of an individual that he himself endorses, or 
the opinion of the British public in general ? 

He admits that the carrot that was held in front of the Jews 
in the shape of the Balfour declaration had already been 
offered to the Arabs. In spite of this he asserts that Britain 
must keep faith with both Arab and Jew—which is impossible. 
He emphasizes the fact that both sides may expect scrupu- 
lously fair treatment—yet he admits that Britain obtained 
the benefits of a contract for a consideration which they did 
not, in fact, possess. He suggests Britain guaranteeing an 
Arab majority for the next twenty years, but nothing is said 
about a guarantee for the Jews. 

Although Sir Evelyn magnanimously admits that Jews 
usually become useful, loyal and integral members of the com- 
munities in which they find themselves, he ominously states 
that the present predominant anti-Semitism will sooner or 
later cause hundreds of thousands of Jews to seek a home. 
To solve the latter he makes vague mention of the British 
Empire, but does not make a specific suggestion for a suitable 
part of the Empire. 

Perhaps he would suggest that the Jews should be invited 
to set their proverbial genius to the task of raising a flourishing 
colony on the sands of the Sahara ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

88 Manor Road, N. 16. BerNarpb ADLER. 


A RACIAL CONFLICT SETTLED 
[To the Editor of Tire Sprcrator.] 
Srr,—-It is now possible to draw public attention to one of 
the most remarkable incidents in the history of racial con- 
flicts—remarkable alike for its romance, courage and results. 
The scene of the conflict was the native reserve of Arnhem 
Land, Northern Australia, the persons involved a party of 
Japanese fishermen and the aboriginal tribes of the Caledon 
Bay district. The causes of the conflict are irrelevant to this 
letter, but they led to the death of certain Japanese subjects 
and a British policeman named McColl. Immediately there 
were loud and insistent demands for a punitive expedition to 
** teach the blacks a lesson,” but the Federal Government of 
Australia refused to be stampeded. Then a proposal was 
made, variously dubbed ** foolish,” “* fantastic, quixotic,” 
and so. forth—namely, that a small party of Christian Mis- 
sionaries should go to these primitive and hostile natives and 
invite them to act more circumspectly towards whites and 
others in future, and to hand over the ‘“ murderers” to 
And the “ foolish project” was 


2? 6 


justice and punishment ! 
adopted ! 

In due course, two Missionaries and a layman set out on the 
expedition, involving a land and sea journey of some months. 
They resolutely refused to carry either firearms or other 
weapons of defence, because they said that they “ relied on 
Divine aid.” The party, after surmounting countless diffi- 
culties and dangers, reached the “ hostile’ tribes in this 
distant region, and at first were met with suspicion and stony 
silence. But the Missionaries won! They not only secured 
a promise of friendly relations for the future as between 
Whites and Blacks, but the Chief of the tribes was deputed 
to invite the Missionaries to settle amongst them, undertaking 
if they would agree to do so to erect at their own cost (labour) 
any buildings they might need for missionary purposes. 

But surely the most amazing feature of this mission was 
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that the tribes concerned trusted the Missionaries so im- 
plicitly that they handed over to them for trial members of 
their tribe who it is alleged were concerned in the death of the 
policeman and the Japanese fishermen ! 

The Archbishop of Melbourne, in a published letter, says 
that the expedition has cost the Church Missionary Society 
of Australia £1,000. The Government of Northern Australia 
has contributed towards the cost the sum of £150. If there 
are those who would care to contribute to the deficit of £850, 
this Society, or the Church Missionary Society, Salisbury 
Square, E.C. 4, will be happy to receive and transmit any 
gifts to the Archbishop of Melbourne.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JOHN Harris. 

The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society. 

Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 


THE MIDDLE-CLASS UNEMPLOYED 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Sir,—The position of the middle-class unemployed is arousing 

much concern, These people, if they have earned over £250 

per annum, are neither insured against unemployment, nor 

will they be able to receive assistance, if distressed, from the 

Unemployment Assistance Board to be set up under the new 

Bill to deal with those not covered by insurance. 

One difliculty in dealing with this problem is that of knowing 
the extent of unemployment in this class ; also, whether they 
wish to be insured under the national scheme. As some guide 
to an answer, I recently enclosed in my annual letter to my 
constituents a questionnaire dealing with these points. 
Several thousands have replied, but the value of the return 
will depend greatly on its completeness. If any graduate 
voter of the combined English Universities (i.e., all English 
Universities except Oxford, Cambridge and London) sees 
this and has not yet returned his questionnaire, may I beg 
him to do so, whether personally interested or not; or if he 
has lost it, to reply in a word or two on a postcard to the 
following questions, referred to only by numbers?: 

(1) Name of University and date of graduation. 

(2) Whether (a) occupied in paid work ; (b) not so occupied 

nor desiring it ; (c) unemployed, i.e., seeking paid work. 

(3) Nature of occupation held or sought. 

(4) Would you approve the inclusion under insurance of 
workers (a) without limit of salary ; (6) earning up to 
£500; (c) earning up to £350 ? 

(5) Also, the inclusion of the same workers among those 
able to appeal in distress to the Unemployment Assist- 
ance Board ? 

No use will be made of the returns which will identify any 
individual. But no one who is not a constituent of mine 
should reply, as that would only confuse the returns.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ELEANOR F, RATHBONE, 

Senior M.P. for the Combined English Universities, 

50 Romney Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


SCOTTISH POETRY 

[To the Editor of Tuk Srecrator.] . 
Sir,—No member of the so-called Scottish Renaissance literary 
group commands nearly so much confidence as Mr. Edwin 
Muir, and his review of Mr. R. L. Mackie’s ‘‘ World’s Classics 
Series” A Book of Scottish Verse, in your issue of April 20th, is 
authoritative. It might be possible to add half a dcz2n pieces 
to his list of those that should not have been absent. One 
might also demur to his contemptuous verdict on Andrew 
Lang as a poet. But with his conclusion that, in spite of this 
book’s contents, Scots poetry has been mainly folk-stuff since 
the fifteenth century, one is reluctantly driven to agree ; and 
although he himself and the Rev. A. J. Young, Mr. William 
Soutar and a few more Scots have written good poems in our 
time, there is not yet any token of a major poet’s emergence 
in Albion. Mr. Hugh McDiamid alone displays sulflicient 
energy for the rdle, and his incapacity for self-criticism makes 
it rather hard to find the gold among the less noble metals in 
his mine. 

It is the slashing review of Mr. I. M. Parsons a week later, 
however, dealing with the English Association’s The Modern 
Muse anthology that prompts this footnote. With all its weak- 
nesses, the output of poetry in contemporary Scotland is at 
least above the average level of work in this volume. Yet 


there are scarcely half a dozen pieces by Scots included, Th 
are several anthologies of vernacular modern Seo ve 
well as Messrs. Dent’s Holyrood anthology of poems in English 
by Scottish writers, and all of these reveal frankly the lack of 
stay and epic might of which the northern kingdom’s singers 
are accused. But from these—and from work in verse pub. 
lished after their date—it would be possible to name almost a 
score of poets (and several score of poems) more than worthy 
of a place in a work of such comprehensive design and low 
standard as The Modern Muse. Is their exclusion a slight, or 
is it due to ignorance of the field ?. The same complaint might 
be made on Scotland’s behalf with regard to the delightful 
annual (edited by Mr. Thomas Moult) of The Best Poems of the 
Year (since 1922). Is no effort made by English editors t 
procure Scots periodicals and books ? 

No overwhelming claim is hereby made for living Scot; 
poets. As Mr. Muir hints, they probably do not exist. But 
there are many as admirable as at least half of the contributors 
to The Modern Muse, and one wonders why they meet with 
such utter neglect when publications that claim to be repre. 
sentative of British work are issued.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CLAN ALByy, 


ts verse ag 


AIR MAIL RATES 
[To the Editor of Tue SPrecrator.] 

Sir,—I heartily endorse the plea put forward by Lord Elibank, 
in your last issue, for cheaper air mail rates for the Empire, 
Civil aviation is ripe for the introduction of wise reform. In 
the comparatively few years of its existence, it has expanded 
beyond recognition ; it has been the object of the concen. 
trated attention of some of the most clever and courageous 
people of our time, and it is now capable of expanding much 
further under congenial conditions. The Government attitude 
has been consistently sympathetic, but the present high and 
variable cost of mails by Air is the chief deterrent to the 
advance of Civil Aviation towards further development. 

Trade prosperity depends on the triple alliance of (1) Manu- 
facturers ; (2) Advertising ; (8) Quick business communica- 
tions. It would pay us commercially to run the Air mails at 
only Id. a letter more than the ordinary mail to all parts of 
the world. This could be done with a small Post Office sub- 
sidy, and would result in a great profit in commercial matters 
for the country. I hope that, following the wonderful Budget, 
for which Mr. Chamberlain should have the greatest credit, 
the Postmaster-General, remembering the huge surplus that 
the Post Office had last year, will make the great advance 
suggested above with regard to Air mails, and thus give 
business people of the Empire an advantage over all those of 
other countries.—I am, Sir, &c., Mark Kerr, 

19 Draycott Avenue, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


THE ROPE TRICK 

[To the Editor of Tux Sprecrator.] 
S1r,—Some thirty odd years ago I was serving at Johannesburg 
on the Railway Committee of the Intercolonial Council. The 
Secretary to the Commissioner of Railways and I more than 
once had witnessed together the Indian Rope Trick per- 
formed in the street known as Between the Chains, off the 
old Market Place. One day my friend brought his camera and 
took several photographs of the proceedings, insluding the 
rope trick. In the result neither the rope nor the boy were 
visible on the films though the surroundings with the upturned 
faces of the crowd were faithfully portrayed. The guara tree 
trick was on the other hand sufficiently reproduced. The light 
was excellent ; the rope was a roughly twist d grass affair of 
a thickness rather greater than that of an ordinary clothes 
line, and the boy appeared to climb up some 12 feet before 
he vanished. 

So far as I remember, neither of us thought more of our 
experience than that extraordinary things of this sort might 
ordinarily be expected to come from the East, the cradle of 
older and possibly wiser civilizations than ours. And out 
explanation of the Rope Trick was just mass hypnotism of 4 
subtle yet powerful kind. The guara tree trick may be merely 
sleight-of-hand, but most cleverly done.--I am, Sir, &ce., 

C. L. O'Brien Dutton. 

Duntune Parva, George, S. Africa. 
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“HIS FAVOURITE. FLOWER” 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator,] 


cin,—lf your correspondent H. ‘B. will consult the letters 
of Queen Victoria, those published under Lord Esher’s 
editorship some twenty-five years ago, or the letters of 
Lord Beaconsfield, he will find abundant evidence (1) that 
Queen Victoria frequently sent primroses to him, especially 
from Osborne, (2) that they were Disraeli’s favourite flower. 

The primrose funeral wreath is an obvious myth, for in 
1881 none but white flowers were ever used for funeral 
wreaths or crosses.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Combe-Down, Bath. Mary M. ApbAMSON. 


CYCLISTS’ REAR-LIGHTS 

[To the Editor of Tux Sprcrator.]} 
Sir,—Mr. F. M. Ede considers that motorists are under no 
obligation to drive within the limits of the lights they employ 
because the law compels motorists to carry rear-lights. Has 
he forgotten that the law does not insist on compulsory rear- 
lights for pedestrians, cows, and other legitimate users of the 
road? What is to be the position of pedestrians if every 
motorist drives straight ahead, whether he can see or no, 
where there is no red light visible? The law on cyclists’ 
reflectors commands respect as the outcome of expert investi- 
yation following fierce controversy. The law on motorists’ 
rearlights is an anomaly which no one seems to have challenged. 
The roads would be safer if all red lights of every kind were 
legally prohibited. 

A eyclist’s standard rear reflector is clearly visible at a 
range of 100 yards by the light of car sidelights alone. Mr. 
Ede’s remarks on dipping headlights and the principles of 
elementary physics would appear to have little application. 

Finally, the roads are paid for by the ratepayers primarily, 
motorists’ taxes going partly to the Exchequer and partly to 
the concrete racing tracks dubbed “ road improvements.” 
Motorists have no right to push off the roads other users who 
were there first.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Svoor. 

Oak Cottage, Downderry, Cornwall. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sirz,—I most emphatically stand by my statement that 
motorists must ‘ drive within the limits of the lights they 
employ,” and it is nothing but a callous disregard of the 
elementary rights of others that make motorists like Mr. Ede 
suggest that a motor-car should be driven into the void which 
the driver's eyes or the driving lights cannot penetrate. 
Study of the principles of elementary physics is a poor 
exchange for the study of common sense and the law. If a 
motor-car’s lights must constantly be dipped, then the 
motor-car's speed must constantly be reduced when “ cycle 
speed” must be the limit of night driving—at any rate, until 
the Ministry of Transport provide one of the best solutions— 
white road surfaces.—I am, Sir, «&c., 
H. A. WATLING, Director. 
The British Cycle and Motor Cycle Manufacturers and 
Traders Union, Lid. 
The Towers, Warwick Road, Coventry. 


PROPERTY OR PEACE 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—Reviewing Mr. Brailsford’s Property or Peace in a recent 
number of The Spectator, Sir Norman Angell says that the 
effect of Mr. Brailsford’s argument * has been to ally organiza- 
tions like the No More War Movement with the extreme Jingo 
forces, with Lords Beaverbrook and Rothermere.” 

Sir Norman Angell’s opinions are not my present concern, 
but I must protest against his continued repetition of an 
unqualified falsehood. In this particular instance the attack 
is gratuitous and completely irrelevant to the subject of the 
review. As to its truth, one might as well say that the pacifists 
during the War were in alliance with the German Empcror 
because both were in opposition to the British Government. 
Such logic was, in fact, not uncommon.—I am, Sir, &c., 

REGINALD A. REYNOLDS, General Secretary. 

The No More War Movement, 

55 Long Acre, London, W.C. 2. 


UNEMPLOYED GARDENERS 
[To the Editor of Tue SpectTator.] 

Sir,—In your issue of April 14th you very kindly published 
an appeal from me for plants for the allotments of a number 
of unemployed miners, who have been assisted by us to 
obtain a garden. We have receivec 22 parcels of seeds, 
plants, &c., and these donations have reached us from all 
parts of Great Britain. All those, where the senders gave 
their names and addresses, have been acknowledged direct 
by us, and we would like to take this opportunity also of 
thanking the anonymous donors from St. Albans, Banbury, 
Dorking, Parkstone, Windermere and Ottery St. Mary. 

You, Sir, and your kind readers, have been instrumental 
in bringing a little joy into the lives of a number of good 
men, who are under the shadow of long years of unemploy- 
ment, and we send to you our very sincere thanks and 
appreciation. Not the least welcome part of the gifts was 
the many understanding and kindly messages sent with the 
plants—the senders would have felt well repaid for their 
kindness if they had witnessed the keen interest and the 
gratitude displayed as the various boxes were opened. These 
men were greatly cheered by the greetings of your readers. 

Last, but not least, the publication of our letter has resulted 
in the 23-year-old son of one of the men obtaining work in 
the garden of a large estate in Kent at good wages and with a 
kindly and understanding employer. The young man in 
question was medically examined before we finally selected 
him for the post—the doctor's report was “ thin, under- 
nourished and a bit dazed through long unemployment 
and lack of proper food,” but we have packed him off tonight 
to Kent full of hope for the future and profoundly grateful 
““to the Fates’ because now he no longer feels unwanted 
in a world of want. 

For “ twenty-two boxes of Sunshine” and “ one drop of 
Gold,” we all send you our grateful thanks, 

“And my heart with gladness fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 
Ernest H. Taytor 
(General Manager, Joseph Lingford & Son). 
Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 
P.S.—My nom-de-plume in this case is ‘Oliver Twist”! 
Verb. Sap. 


—T am, Sir, &ce., 


A Prison for Sale 


Tur by-pass motorist turns his head, 
And the hiking girl, with a hump on her back, 
A wondering eye. 


Out in the fields an abbey of crime. 
A ruin, where penance was long a cult— 
A prison for sale. 


Like a damaged hive it dries in the sun, 
The galleried cells like broken combs 
Against the blue. 


Y ike a monk at prayer, or a bee at work 
Filling each hexagon up, so here 
The prisoner lived ; 


The heart's obsessions, heather-sweet, 
From a rough life’s small hardy flowers 
He too distilled ; 


In the multicellular eye of his mind 
Some constant image was multiplied, 
The honey of hope. 


No doubt this ancient monument 
(Unsuitable for hotel or school 
Or anything else) 


Will soon be bought to be broken up— 
And nobody will point or stare 
At the cloister-combs, 


Hiker and motorist hurrying on 
To similar crimes, and a diet of dreams 
In separate cells. 
Witt1AmM PLoMeEr. 
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Printers and Punctuation 


By LORD DUNSANY 


THERE will always be an interest taken in the technique of 
any art; and, so long as we do not try to make a mystery of 
it or exalt it above its humble place, that is as it should be. 
I mention its humble place by way of reminder ; for there is a 
tendency nowadays, especially in dramatic critiques, to place 
technique above inspiration ; and if this custom spreads we 
shall have the diamond-cutters of Amsterdam valuing their 
tools more highly than the diamonds, with the result that, so 
long as they cut them in accordance with the rules of their 
craft, they will cease to care whether they cut diamond or 
glass, and then soon cease to know. And, having given this 
necessary warning, I will proceed to write about a technique 
myself, or rather, a very humble branch of the technique of 
prose, the little matter of punctuation, Now, although tech- 
nique is not a thing about which to prate mysteriously, as 
though it were itself the art, yet it is a thing that every worker 
must have ready to hand. The carpenter does not lend his 
tools to the gardener. But go through the little store of 
commas and semi-colons, and here and there a colon, with 
which a writer of prose has to fashion his sentence, and you will 
find that several of his commas have been borrowed by the 
printer. They have been borrowed to decorate the shrines of 
certain sacred words, which no printer ever permits to be 
jostled by the propinquity of any common word, but rails 
them off upon either side with commas. How these words 
became sacred I do not know, and to enquire into the reason 
for the sacredness of any sacred thing is usually to get lost 
in the mists of the past. It is like holly and mistletoe in 
England, or cows in India: they merely are sacred, and you 
must leave it at that. The most sacred words to printers are 
Perhaps, Of course, Too, Indeed and Moreover. None of 
these words ever appears without its little shrine of commas. 
Most adverks are also sacred, but not so sacred as the five 
great words I have mentioned. Now the ritual of the printer 
might be no more the concern of the writer than the Hindu’s 
habit of decking, his altars with marigolds, were it not for the 
fact that no sentence can have more than a certain number 
of commas. Three or four commas in a line become an eyesore, 
which means that the supply of them for each sentence is 
limited ; so that when the printer takes a couple here and a 
couple there to decorate his sacred words, or protect them from 
vulgar contacts, he is borrowing from the author's little store. 
If the Hindu takes marigolds from my garden, then his ritual 
does concern me. 

Here is a sentence of English prose, punctuated as I would 
punctuate it. ** Moreover Jones, who, as indeed you probably 
know, is of course Welsh, is perhaps coming too, but unfortu- 
nately alone.” And that is about as many commas as, I 
think, the will stand. But by the rules of the 
printers, it would be printed thus : ** Moreover, Jones, who, 
as, indeed, you, probably, know, is, of course, Welsh, is, 
perhaps, coming, too, but, unfortunately, alone.” 


sentence 


Commas may also be likened to the timbers of a scaffolding 
from which to build a sentence, and where anyone runs off 
with bits of it to put them to trivial uses, the building of the 
sentence must suffer. 

The principal use of commas in this building seems to be to 
mark off relative clauses, and clauses beginning with * if“ and 


* though,” for which grammarians probably have a name, or 
indeed any clause that stands by itself; and the purpose of 
their use is clearness, 





The semi-colon is a great convenience, and most long sen. 
tences are the better for being divided by one at that point at 
which division is usually obvious, to distinguish what may be 
‘alled the watershed of the sentence from all the other little 
Jandmarks around it. The semi-colon will be found to be 
particularly convenient if it be regarded as a kind of bigger 
and better comma. Obviously the less one wastes one’s 
commas as trimmings for words like ** indeed,” the less strain 
one has to put on one’s semi-colons. For long I used to think 
that commas were wasted by being scattered amongst adject- 
ives, wherever more than one adjective is used, but I did not 
like to go against what seemed universal custom ; until one 
day I noticed that Swinburne, in his line : 

*“ Out of the golden remote wild West, where the 
sea without shore is,” 


uses not a single comma among all those adjectives. Then 
I saw that my opinion in this matter, instead of going against 
that of all other writers, had the support of one of the greatest 
of them, and I have never since wasted my commas where 
their use has always seemed to me to be unnecessary. 

As regards the colon, I am inclined to accept what I take 
to be the general use of it; that is to say, when a self- 
supporting sentence, with a verb and noun of its own, has 
so close a connexion with the sentence before it that they are 
separated by no full-stop, then I think that a colon is demanded, 
As for the invariable use of a colon before any remark in 
inverted commas, I see no objection to the custom : I think a 
comma does just as well, but it really does not matter ; and, 
if I write commas here and a printer prints colons, I leave them 
in the proofs just as he printed them. Sometimes he leaves 
some of my commas and puts in some of his colons : I leave 
that too, for the idol of consistency should not be over- 
worshipped ; and, where a thing does not matter, what is 
there to be consistent about ? 

One very curious thing about colons and semi-colons is that 
there are men who have actually a hatred of one or the other, 
Either of these useful little things is an astonishing thing to 
detest, but the fact remains that people do detest them. 
There was once a publisher's reader that went right through a 
book of mine, taking out every single colon. By the time I 
had put them all back in the proofs I had little time for other 
corrections. Obviously if you banish either colons or semi- 
colons from your sentences the structure of these sentences 
must be weakened, and still more so if the commas have been 
wasted in the manner that I have mentioned. 

No suggestion that I have made about punctuation must 
be taken as being intended to be a rule that is binding for 
anyone, even myself. It is rather against the tyranny of 
rules that I am writing. For rules, that are such valuable 
guides to us, can be, when they are silly ones, more harmfully 
obstructive than any living man. 

One other use the builder of a sentence can put punctuation 
to; and this is contrary to every rule: he can, in case of 
great necessity, use it to mark rhythm. I have used it this 
way myself, where the mere sense would make it certain that 
the sentence would be read in a way that was devoid of all 
rhythm, and I have used a comma or semi-colon so as to give 
the sentence a chance of being read rightly. Why rhythm 
should be as important as sense, or perhaps more so, I am 
unable to tell you, for these things lie too deep. 
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Virtuosity 
jist. B (Faber and Faber. 


modern biographer of Franz Liszt is bound to insist upon 

g quality in that astonishing man which the popular legend 
has slurred over : his greatness of mind. That Mr. Sitwell 
has concentrated his remarkable powers of literary virtuosity 
on throwing this quality in his hero into high relief, is a 
matter for gratitude ; M. Pourtalés, in a book published some 

ago, did not make nearly enough of it. For this dis- 
interested benevolence, this perpetual, life-long generosity 
toall and sundry, was the clue to Liszt’s character, as well as 
tothe grandeurs and feeblenesses of his works. And when we 
come to review the jealousies and petty malice of so many 
t composers, it becomes obvious that much of the reason 
for Liszt’s lack of artistic rancour must lie in the fact that, 
unlike those other composers, he had never had occasion to 
feelenvy. He was never poor (except latterly, and then of his 
own free will), and his success was one steady crescendo, from 
his first concerts at Esterhazy and Vienna, through the early 
Paris triumphs, down to the final apotheosis in nearly all the 
chieftowns of Europe. His life, for all its romantic storms and 
stress, must be accounted a happy one ; for not only was his 
triumph as a virtuoso unabating, but his personal relation- 
ships were on the whole remarkably successful, in spite of the 
wasteful result of his affair with Mme. d’Agoult, which, it 
may be added, brought far more grief to her than it did to 
him. 

Mr. Sitwell is at his best in his account of this affair and he 
rightly emphasizes the fact that Mme. d’A. was really respons- 
ible for turning Liszt into a serious composer, by forcibly 
removing him from the debilitating atmosphere of his early 
and too facile success in the Paris salons of the ‘thirties. 
The direct result of their elopement (this and the society 
which centred round them on the lake of Geneva are brilliantly 
described) was the magnificent Années de Pélérinage, which 
first revealed Liszt to others—and, more important still, to 
himself—as something more than a mere composer of 
fireworks. 

But it is the end of his love-affair and the beginning of the 
Weimar period (and with it that of his second great love-affair, 
wih Princess Carolyne of Sayn-Wittgenstein) which cuts 
Liszt's life into two contrasted periods. During the first, as 
Mr. Sitwell points out, he was to all intents and purposes a 
Frenchman ; at Weimar the weight of Germany, reinforced 
by the ludicrous and romantic seriousness of the Princess, 
began to affect his imagination. (Mr. Sitwell seems to deny 
this later on, when his inveterate anti-Wagner prejudice leads 
him to dismiss Wagner's relations with Liszt in six inadequate 
and proportionless pages.) The result of this new influence 
was the Symphonic Poems, the Faust and Dante Symphonies, 
and—when the influence of Wagner had sunk more deeply in— 
the B minor Piano Sonata. 

Thenceforward he gravitated slowly, but inevitably, to- 
wards Rome, helped on his way by the remorseless earnestness 
of the Princess. Mr. Sitwell finds that * the interest of his 
life, artistic and episodic, is in his repentance.” But it seems 
doubtful if Liszt really repented the life he had led—especially 
as, unlike most romantics, he ** tottered on in business to the 
end,” Mr. Sitwell tells an amusing story of the Cossack 
Countess—the last and straagest_of Liszt’s loves; how she 
asked him if the smoke of her cigar would not offend the 
figures of Christ and the Virgin which adorned his room, and 
how he answered : ** Mon Dieu, non, pour eux c'est comme 
une varieté Wencens.’ This remark is symbolical of 
his whole emotional attitude in the last years of his life. 
There is no question of insincerity: to those who have 
understood his earlier life and—still more—that life as 
teflected in his music, his ‘religiows emotions will appear 
adequate. 

No full account of Liszt and his surroundings could fail to 
be fascinating, and Mr. Sitwell certainly provides what is 
known as a rich and varied entertainment. But, viewed as a 
biography, his book is clumsily constructed, repetitive and 
strangely amateurish in style, and lacking in proportion ; the 
large sections devoted to Berlioz and Paganini, though in 
themselves they exhibit their author at his best, would have 
been better published separately as essays ; that these com- 
posers should have been allowed to loom so large in a book on 


y Sacheverell Sitwell. 15s.) 


Liszt, and Wagner so small, is a sign that the author has not 
been able to resist displaying his hatred of Wagner at the 
expense of his own work. 

When we turn to the purely musical aspect of the book, 


our dissatisfaction increaszs. For in this sphere Mr. Sitwell 
shows himself very much less than adequate, and his shoddy 
musicianship becomes painfully apparent. wherever (and this 
is often) he attempts to deal with music itself. Fragments 
of impressionistic autobiography, a discourse on Salvator 
Rosa, Berlioz compared to El Greco and Chopin to. Watteau, 
a description of the Dante Symphony in terms which recall 
the older form of programme-note: these cannot be 
accepted as an efficient substitute for genuine musical criticism. 
That Mr. Sitwell is technically ill-equipped to write about 
music is further revealed by the fact that his very personal 
style deserts him in the composition of these ‘* descriptions,” 
leaving him to fall back upon emphatic repetitions of such 
phrases as ‘** must be heard to be believed,” ‘* such a pitch 
of triumph that it is intoxication itself.’ That Liszt was 
not a mere virtuoso but also, on occasion, a great and original 
composer, was in urgent need of being pointed out; but 
mere enthusiasm, unsupported by a fundamental ability 
to describe music in terms of itself, does not carry much 
conviction. Indeed, Mr. Sitwell’s admiration sometimes 
defeats its own ends, as in the case of the Dante Fantasia, 
which he loads with such cestatic praise that when, later on, 
he comes to deal with works admittedly of greater importance, 
his vocabulary fails to produce a more ringing series of 
superlatives. The bibliography of Liszt's compositions, 
given at the end of the book and * starred” in the manner 
of Baedeker, is a good deal more helpful, though even there 
the starring is not invariably judicious. The book is charm- 
ingly got up and illustrated. 
EDWARD SACKVILLE-WESsT. 


A Great European 


President Masaryk Tells His Story. By Karel Capek. (Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
PRESIDENT MASARYK is one of the great figures of modern 
Europe ; and anything, even so slight an account as this book 
contains, which describes how he came to his present high 
office is welcome. He never sought publicity ; and in his 
eighty-fourth year, after a life spent so largely in arduous 
public work, he can still say with sincerity * the thing which 
I do feel as a really great hardship is that I am continuously 
under the eyes of my officials, and on public view.” But he 
cannot escape the attentions of an affectionate and inquisitive 
public, not only of his own Czechoslovak people, but of all 
nations; and I have seen him respond to their loyalty and 
love in a manner most moving. In July, 1932, I stood behind 
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him on the balcony of the Town Hall in Prague while he 
received and returned the salute of the Sokols, on the oecasion 
of the Tyrs Centenary, when the famous gymnastic societies 
of the entire realm, and oversea contingents as well, 
marched past him for nearly four hours, greeting him with 
an ardent devotion which left few eyes undimmed. It is the 
sober truth that no Head of the State, in any country in the 
world, lives in the hearts of his people more securely than 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. 

How is it that this professor of philosophy has become 
the mainstay of security in Central Europe? The answer 
is not in his mind, but in his character, which is faithfully, 
if rather inadequately, reflected in the simple pages of Karel 
Capek’s transcription of the autobiographical Table Talk of 
President Masaryk. The simplicity of the President's artless 
account of his own career, here narrated, is the keynote of his 
character and career. Though he held a Chair in Prague 
University for thirty-two years (after a period of teaching 
in Vienna) he was never academic. He began life as a child 
of the people, and a child of the people he remains at 84. 
* The People ” are not to him a vast entity seen only in the mass 
as they were to President Wilson ; they are a family of human 
units, each alive with individuality and partaking of the 
experiences through which Dr. Masaryk himself passed, in his 
childhood in Slovakia, his youth in Brno and Vienna, and his 
maturity in Prague. This essential humanity was raised above 
the ordinary level by an unusually honest and earnest nature, 
fortified by an intellectual integrity which sought the truth 
in all things. He was a Slav with his,eyes turned westwards ; 
and he says of himself, ‘“* I overcame the Slav anarchy in 
myself, in philosophy and other things, by the help of the 
teachers of the English-speaking world.” 

It is curious to read today of his reluctance to go to Prague 
in 1882 when he was appointed to the new Chair of Philosophy. 
He confessed then that the Czech city was “‘ strange ” to him, 
the Slovak ; and he, least of all men, could foresee the day, 
37 years later, when he would re-enter the city “ whose glory 
shall reach the stars’ as President of his own emancipated 
people. The road which led him there can be traced through 
his part in the forged manuscripts controversy, the Hilsner 
case, the Zagreb and Friedjung trials and his self-reliance as 
a Member of the Austrian Reichsrat in Habsburg days. 
None of these activities was chosen by him for ambition’s 
sake. Each and all he undertook out of a sense of public 
duty and a love of justice ; but he bore himself through them 
all, as he did in the perils of the War, in a manner which 
made him the predestined ruler of Czechoslovakia long 
afterwards. This book is but a conversational record, racy, 
shrewd and simple, of the career which was crowned in 
Prague in 1919. The authoritative account of it all will be 
written hereafter; but, meanwhile, these pages have an 
intimate and personal value of their own, for they bear the 
authentic stamp of Masaryk’s personality. 

A. F. Wuyrte. 


Rookery Nook 


The Life of the Rook. By C.K. Yeates. (Philip Allan. 10s. 6d.) 


TuERE is a branch of knowledge which may be called orni- 
thomythology. Time was when it comprised a large section 
of ornithological science. Our aneestors believed in the Roc, 
and drew valuable moral lessons from the behaviour of the 
parent pelican, who may still be seen in heraldic representa- 
tions, ‘ in her piety all proper,” feeding her young with blood 
from her own breast. And did not a monk testify that he 
had seen with his own eyes young barnacle geese extruded 
from barnacles that grew upon the branches of trees? Was 
it not thought until quite recently that Birds of Paradise, 
like Queens of Spain, had no legs? And did not Gilbert 
White himself believe that swallows passed the winter in the 
mud of ponds ? 

One might have thought that with the relentless growth of 
science, ornithomythology would now be entirely defunct, 
but such is far from being the case. It is possible that the 
belief of most sportsmen, that woodcock will transport their 
young through the air, is erroneous, and as certain as certitude 
of a negative proposition can be made that the cuckoo, in 
spite of the testimony of many witnesses, never deposits its 
egg in a fosterer’s nest with the aid of its beak. 


===>, 


The rook still holds a high place in this field. It is st; 
believed by most laymen that rooks will hold court pr 
justice, or at least attack and mob an offender guilty of Poh. 
‘* what isn’t his’n ” in the shape of twigs from another bird’ 
nest ; and by some ornithologists as well as probably a 
laymen that a flock of rooks when feeding will post poled 

Mr. Yeates, in this excellent book, not only helps to dis 
of these legends, but gives us some understanding of the te 
on which they have arisen. He shows, as others have before 
him, that it is possible to cause “ sentinel” rooks to fly off in 
alarm without the flock being in any way disturbed ; and 
suggests that the so-called sentinels are merely birds which 
have temporarily satisfied their hunger and are roosting in 
their preferred perch on a tree until their crops are a little 
less full. This is merely a suggestion; but with the other 
matter he goes further. He finds no evidence of the mobbing 
of stick-thieves by the other rooks ; he shows, however, that 
mobbing does exist, but that it is directed against attempts 
at illicit sexual relations. Mating occurs only on the nest, 
Sometimes “strange”? males (which in certain cases Mr, 
Yeates can make quite sure are not the rightful mates of g 
sitting hen) will descend on a nest and attempt to mate with 
the occupant : and this is then the cause of an uproar, not 
only on the part of the aggrieved hen bird, but of many neigh- 
bouring rooks. Mating between the two birds of a pair, 
although it causes some interest and excitement among the 
neighbours, never leads to mobbing. This is an extremely 
interesting observation which needs following up by students 
of animal behaviour. 

There is a great deal more of value in the book, which gives 
a detailed account of the Rook life throughout the cycle of 
the year. The detailed account of the role of food-giving by 
the rook to the hen in courtship, and of the subsequent 
emotional reactions of the hen to the food-giving when it is 
no longer a ceremony but her sole source of food while incu- 
bating, is of great interest, and illustrated by an admirable 
photograph. 

The only serious criticism is in reference to Mr. Yeateg, 
interpretation of the fact that during the food-giving cere- 
monial the female adopts the attitude of the chick when being 
fed by its parents. I will quote his own words : 

‘“* Tf it is not too rash to put a bird’s thoughts into print, it seems 
to me that the whole reasoning might be set down on such lines ag 
follows: the gift of food is part of courtship: the end of courtship 
is mating: the result of mating is the chick. The swiftly moving 
mind of a bird-—or so it seems to me—takes in at one glance the 
whole of this process, with the result that the female, when fed by 
her mate, plays the part of the chick.” 

How, in the name of Lloyd Morgan, a bird which is breeding 
for the first time could be expected to know that a chick was 
to be the ultimate outcome of courtship, seems not to have 
been reflected on by Mr. Yeates (who elsewhere, be it noted, 
takes an extremely sensible view of the range and limitations 
of the intellectual and emotional capacities of his subjects). 

This book, with its wealth of observation and its excellent 
tree-top photographs, is a model of what bird-photographers 
should aim at. It can be recommended to all who are inter- 
ested in the queer subtleties of animal behaviour as well as 


to all bird-lovers. JULIAN HUvxey. 


Bronté Poems 


The Poems of Charlotte Bronté and Patrick Branwell 
Bronté: The Poems of Emily Jane Bronté and Anne 
Bronté. Edited by T. J. Wise and J. A. Symington. (Basil 
Blackwell. £1 5s.) 

TuEsSE two volumes of poems by Charlotte, Branwell, Emily 

and Anne Bronté are models of editing and production. 

The prefaces and notes provide all needful information 

as to the poems themselves ; they give correct attributions 

as to authorship, clearing up, once and for all, many doubtful 
points ; when corrections and alterations have been made 
in the text, the editors have used the original manuscripts 
whenever they could be consulted, and the whole material 
is handled with dry scientific accuracy without comment 
or criticism. There is included also a very interesting 
facsimile of a manuscript notebook, such as the sisters used, 
of Emily’s poems, in which are many that appeared in the 
joint volume by Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell published in 
1846. These poems are mostly dated in Emily’s hand and 
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the latest recorded date is January 2nd, 1846. At that 
time the sisters’ manuscripts had not yet gone to the printer, 
and it may easily be that this was the identical notebook 
which Charlotte ‘d‘scovered’ in the autumn of 1845 and which 
inspired her with the idea of bringing out the joint volume, 
The only omission in guidance is that we are not told what 
poems of Anne formed her contribution to this volume, 
and it is possible to regret that Branwell’s translation of the 
first book of Horace’s Odes is not included. That Charlotte 
did not ask him to contribute to the 1846 volume is perhaps 
attributable to the fact that she avoided any possible contact 
with him, rather than that she had ceased to take any 
interest merely in his literary work. 

We have here all the poems that Charlotte is at present 
known to have written ; these include twenty-eight new ones. 
We cannot help asking ourselves whether she had any real 
gift for poetry. Would a single poem of hers have survived, 
or at any rate have been republished today, if she had not 
written Jane Eyre or Villette, and if she had not been a 
member of that tragic family which, psychologically, interests 
us so much that we welcome any addition to our knowledge 
of its days and its works? Prose was her real vehicle 
for expressing emotion and ‘getting it across,” and when she 
treats the same subject in prose and verse the difference 
between the two is extraordinary : one was natural to her, 
the other artificial. For instance, the death of Emily 
inspired her with these lines in verse : 


2 


‘ My darling, thou wilt never know 
The grinding agony of woe 
That we have borne for thee. 
Thus may we consolation tear 
Een from the depth of our despair 
And wasting misery.” 


Compare with that : 

“ Never in her life had she lingered over any task that lay before 
her, and she did not linger now. She sank rapidly, she made haste 
to leave us. . Day by day when I saw with what a front she 
met suffering, I looked on her with an anguish of love and wonder.” 


Often her verse is scarcely distinguishable from Anne's, of 
which she said that it ** had the merit of truth and simplicity ”: 
and, as we know, she considered that Emily’s contribution 
to the joint volume contained all that was of value in the 
book. 
Or contrast Emily and Anne when each addresses a Blue- 
bell: there is no need to assign authorship. One says : 
“ Sacred watcher, wave thy bells! 
Fair hill flower and woodland child, 
Dear to me in deep green dells 
Dearest on the mountains wild.” 
The other : 
‘ There is a silent eloquence 
In every wild blue-bell, 
That fills my softened heart with bliss 
That words could never tell.” 


We pass to Emily and Branwell. New information about 
the Brontés is apt to be highly disconcerting to some partisan 
section of Brontéites, and to those who have always vehem- 
ently believed that Emily, both in prose and poetry, was 
the ‘supreme genius of the family, out of sight of the others, 
and that the execrable Branwell was as incapable of writing 
either as he was of keeping sober, it will be a shock to find 
that many of her poems which they so justly venerated were 
his. Messrs. Shorter’s and Hadfield’s edition of The Complete 
Poems of Emily Jane Bronté may have forewarned some of 
them ; the rest must resign themselves to bear the blow. 
Among such poems is that piece of mystical psychology, 
** My Ancient ship upon my Ancient Sea,” which is a poetical 
version of his own prose story in the Angrian Saga: “ Sleep, 
Mourner, Sleep,” justly held to be typical of Emily’s genius 
is his: ‘“* Memory” is his: his, too, is the poem beginning 
«“ Well, I will lift my eyes once more,” out of which five 
stanzas used to be assigned to Emily, and there are others. 
These new attributions are proved: there is no doubt about 
them, and we must accept the conclusion that Branwell, 
the drunken writer of nothing but doggerel, so resembled 
Emily in lyrical fire that accomplished critics accepted his 
work as hers. In those three years from 1845 to 1848 when 
the whole family was together at Haworth, when Charlotte 
could scarcely bring herself to speak to her brother, and Anne 
used him as her model for the tipsy monomaniac in The 


Tenant of Wildfell Hall, Emily and Branwell drew 
each other in the essential and intimate allinity to whi 

their poems testify. She burned with the fire of pure Pr 
white and unwavering, and in those gleams that shot thro * 
the dismal smoke of his disordered mind there was Pi 
more akin in quality to hers than we can find in the inate 
talents of one of her sisters and the gentle picty of the othe, 
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Mr. Blunden’s Essays 


The Mind's Eye. (Cape. 7s, 64.) 
TAKING up a book called The Letters of Rusticus on the Natural 
History of Godalming, written by Edward Newman and 
printed in 1849, Mr. Blunden writes, “‘* I can only say ‘ Wel] 
done!’ when I see human achievement so clear within its 
particular and well-understood limits, and I feel happy and 
encouraged.” ‘Taking up The Mind's Eye, we might say the 
same, and to imply that its author has limits is not to imply 
that those limits are narrow. He defines them by his choice 
of subject and by indicating what haunts or moves or amuses 
him, and working within them is exact and resourceful, 
That the essayist should be a scholar, and the scholar a poet, 
that the poet should have been a soldier, and that all of them 
should have remained a countryman at heart is a circumstance 
that lends richness and variety to Mr. Blunden’s view of the 
world. If any fashionable culture-snobs should be inclined 
to suppose that this author is old-fashioned because he jg 
aware of the past let us ask if they can match their expericnee 
of the contemporary world with his, or if they enjoy half his 
learning or can show a quarter of his humanity. These essays 
of his are the work of a man who secks to realize (as he says of 
somebody else) “in his particular universe, the practical 
meaning, the ideal beauty, the traditional fascination, the 
intellectual importance, the emotional chances combined in 
one instant.” 

The book is in four parts, headed “ Flanders,” ‘ Japan,” 
* England,” ‘* The World of Books.” 

“ How mysterious that after so many years, not inactive, not 
undramatic, nor passed without much delight and discovery in 
man and nature, I {ind myself frequently living over again moments 
of experience on the Western Front.” 


By Edmund Blunden. 


Not so mysterious, perhaps, that one should ceaselessly 
revisit in spirit those unforgettable battlefields, and that the 
undertones of war should go on chiming, quietly but very 
clearly, through the confused clamour of the peace. 

Since the War, a number of young Englishmen of talent 
have sojourned in Japan, and I doubt if any of them has been 
more appreciated than Mr, Blunden. The Japanese are not 
wanting in judgement (“* it will be favourable, in a way that 
hardly exists in England, if patience and endeavour are seen”) 
and as a race skilled in imitation they are well able to recognize 
the genuine. In return, Mr. Blunden, with an eye and ear 
attuned to the simplicities and subtleties of behaviour and 
landscape that reveal so much and hint at so much more, is 
able to catch on paper certain effects that communicate 
something of the finer essentials of the atmosphere of Japan. 
It is good to see him guiding a firm pen in praise of a much 
abused race. 

“It is only from those who are offended with Japanese pride 
that the notion of untrustworthy Nippon is circulated. These 
people are not the * good servants’ that may be found among the 
Orientals. The Japanese are not Orientals. They are as distinct 
from the Asiatics, if I may be bold in a generalization, as Saxons 
from Portuguese.” 

And how well said this is : 

“ Japan does not disappoint the stranger: sho corrects his 
fancies, perhaps a little grimly, and then begins to enrich him 
with her truths.” 

The stranger, of course, must be capable of enrichment. 

Writing of England, Mr. Blunden often reveals a_ fresher 
and surer touch than many of our novelists. Writing of 
people or aspects of English life that he knows and loves, he 
makes them vivid in a small space, and one can imagine him 
composing an excellent book of ‘ characters,’? which should 
include that village prodigy, the ‘“‘ Lost Leader,” with his 
goat and his chequered career, and also the eccentric Miss 
Warble, a somewhat Sitwellian subject with her miniature 
china piano, her family of assorted pets, and her “ raucous 
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The Observer :—“ Highly recommended. We gain a 
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The Times: —“‘ There is romantic adventure in the book. 
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justice to a book that is full of incident and excitement.” 
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Full introduction and concluding essay by Hugh Dalton. 
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SW BELLS 


further praise for 
PROF. J. L. MORISON’S 
brilliant biography 


Lawrence of Lucknow 


‘ The present biography will place him securely 
in the first rank of the creators of modern 
India.” DAILY TELEGRAPH 
‘An absorbing and exciting book.’ 

A. G. MACDONELL (Bystander). 


‘ A gallant and engrossing theme.” PUNCH 


‘We cannot sufficiently praise the spirit in 
which he has carried out his task, the clear 
arrangement of his book and the excellence of 
his writing . . . a fine picture of a magnificent 
character.” THE NEAR EAST AND INDIA I55. met 


Twelve Centuries 


of Rome 
G. P. BAKER 


A history of ancient Rome from its founding 
to its fall written for the general reader. 
‘Very admirable and readable. It is history 
told with charm, with learning, with elegance 
. .. full of delicate vignettes.” BOOKMAN 
‘Most admirably done. He has so 
profound a knowledge of his subject, and so 
easy a familiarity in his handling of it...’ 
CHURCH TIMES. 
‘A delightful and refreshing volume .. . I 
opened the book casually . 1 found the 
work so fascinating that I went back to 
the beginning and read it through to the 
end.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 165. net 


A fine novel of Welsh life 


‘ The Deacon is a compound of fine characterisa- 
tion and great tragedy, relieved by the salt of 
ironic humour’ METHODIST TIMES 

‘A first novel of unusual promise. . . . The 
atmosphere. . . is extraordinarily well rendered 
... he is a writer of original talent.” EDWIN 
MUIR in the LISTENER 

‘For once here is a longish novel that is not 
too long.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 75. 6d. net 


COUNT HANS WILCZEK’S 


charming Reminiscences 


Happy Retrospect 
COMPTON MACKENZIE (Daily Mail): ‘this 
delightful book.’ 

WICKHAM STEED (Observer) 
good tales.’ 


‘packed with 


24 Photogravure Plates. 125. 6d. net 
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impersonations of the extinct figurantes of Victorian music 
halls.” The essayist is versatile—he may be at Lord’s, 
finding hidden meanings in a cricket match, or on the other 
side of the world going ashore with the seamen, 

“hard up but clubbing together enough for an evening prowl 
through some unlovely dockland, where the ceaseless insects 
hiss among the dusty, wiry weods by the long cracked pavements, 
and around the myriad street lamps’which are set between tramp 
ships and the theatres and restaurants of graced citizens.” 

The literary essays here, containing a paper on “ Shakespeare’s 
Significances,” and appreciations of Robert Bridges and 
Siegfried Sassoon, bring again upon the reviewer the tempta- 
tion to quote, but he resists it, except to draw attention to,a 
misprint on p. 234, where “ escritoires ” figure as ‘“ excri- 
toires “a term that might lower respect for the art of writing. 

WILLIAM PLOMER. 


For Young People 


Reading and Discrimination. By Denys Thompson. (Chatto 


and Windus. 3s. 6d.) 


‘Tims book ‘is meant primarily for use in schools; but the 
general reader can read it, if he wants. It consists of sixty 
passages, selected for criticism, preceded by a commentary 
on certain of these passages. At the end of the book, there 
is'a detachable section on those passages not mentioned in the 
commentary, This is for masters only. The boys are 
presumed to be intelligent enough not to need it. 

The passages chosen are usually contrasting: the same 
thing treated badly and well. The point is to guess which is 
which ; this is usually fairly easy. But it is hard to judge 
which is the more “ significant,” of a light poem by Herrick 
and a love poem by Donne. It is like asking whether an 
elephant is more important than a plum; and who cares, 
anyway ? 

There are two things to be considered in assessing this 
book. Firstly, what is the merit of this form of teaching 
English 2? Secondly, what has Mr. Thompson made of it ? 
The method, I think, is good, with reservations. When I 
employed it myself a few years ago, I found that it helped 
boys to come to grips with literature. Analysis of poems 
in the Empsonian manner does distinguish false from true. 
But it has the drawback that it tends to intellectualize litera- 
ture ; and literature is not in itself primarily an activity of the 
intellect. Approach to poetry is or should be initially in- 
tuitive. The judgement of a poem’s value is immediate. 
Subsequent analyses merely confirm with the intellect what 
intuition has proposed. There is danger that in over-emphasiz- 
ing intellectual analysis, intuition will be lost. From the first 
page to the last of this book, there is no mention of an 
intuitive approach to poetry. The poem or prose must 
be taken to bits before it can be pronounced true or 
shoddy. 

The next fault in Reading and Discrimination is one that 
has nothing to do with the educational method which Mr. 
Thompson employs. It is explicit in the first sentence. 
** The quality of a man’s life depends largely on the quality of 
what he reads.”’ The implications of this remark are illumina- 
ting. The relation of life to literature is turned topsy-turvy. 
Writing and reading, instead of being functions of life, are 
made its sources. Not a man’s taste only, but his morals, are 
to be judged by what he reads. Interest even in other arts 
counts nothing next to literature. <A virile prose style gives 
potency in action, Airmen and explorers must read Shake- 
speare and Mr. Bottrall or they will crash or get lost. The man 
who reads nothing is worth nothing. Mr. Can is the man who 
buys Scrutiny. 

Implicit in and consequent on this demand from literature 
of what only living can supply is the diversion of literature 
towards purposes other than its own. No work of art stands 
as a thing in itself. Each is a peg on which Mr. Thompson 
can hang one of his shabby intellectual cloaks. To be good, 
@ poem must prove a point, must illustrate a stylistic or 
propagandist virtue or comply with the Leavisite scale of 
values. When up against Sterne, whom he cannot twist into 
any ponderosity, Mr. Thompson writes, ‘‘ The sudden shifts 
in tone and feeling play hare and hounds with the reader.” 
He can’t- stand the aimless exuberaney-. of. humour... In 


comment on the following passage: ‘ Poor is the man ( 
the critic, too) whose spirit is so illiberal as to restrain him files 
being on good terms simultaneously with Job and Jacobs! 
Boccaccio and Francis of Assisi, Milton and Edgar Wallace: 
Donne and P. G. Wodehouse,” he writes, This “ is a sins, 
example, enouncing ... that there are no distinction, 
between authors.” The passage is badly written and clumsily 
phrased, but, whatever it may mean, it does not mean What 
Mr. Thompson says it does. It emphasizes distinction and 
variation ; I do not think that its author considered Donne 
and Wodehouse in the same class or even that Jacobs would 
survive as long as Job. 

Of Hopkins’ lines “. . . where we mean, to mend her, ye. 
end her,” he writes, “the assonance enforces the periloys 
nearness of attempts at doing good, to producing the opposite 
result.””. Mr. Thompson sometimes comes perilously neg: 
doing good criticism, 

A. CALDER-Marsuatt, * 


James Russell Lowell 


New Letters of James Russell Lowell. Edited by M. A, Dy 
Wolfe Howe. (Harpers. 15s.) 
Just forty years ago the bulk of Lowell's letters were published 
by Charles Eliot Norton (republished 1904)—and_ other 
appeared in the biographies of Horace Scudder and Ferris 
Greenslet. The present collection comes from various sources, 
the largest individual one being the letters to his daughter 
Mabel. They are, therefore, in the nature of a “ shakings of 
the bag.” They are none the less capable of interest for that, 
Indeed their very slightness, in many cases, leads us into the 
company of Lowell when he is most off his guard, and shows 
him in his more charming aspect of father, husband, and 
friend. ; 
The more one brings to such a book, naturally, the more one 
gets out of it. The very mention of places and people known 
elsewhere and otherwise has its own joy. But even to those 
for whom there is no magic in such names as Elmwood, 
Southborough, Concord, Duxbury, here is a complete picture 
of a man who was famous in his day, whose reputation asa 
critic is still intact—in a period when we have so many more 
critics are there six men whose reputations are as assured ag 
Lowell’s ?—and who was a typical representative of a pecu- 
liarly interesting little society, the Boston of the eighties of the 
last century. The Bostonians here are far better than The 
Bostonians of Henry James. Here is the solidity of the well, 
trained professor—one of the last to hold a fair balance between 
culture and information; since his day Harvard has gone 
over to Dr. Dry-as-dust. Here, too, is the touch of stodginess 
for which Boston is notorious; the more than a touch of 
snobbery —commemorated in ** The Lowells speak only to the 
Cabots and the Cabots speak only to God.” One sees the 
Puritan in his care for his dollars, and in his scruples about not 
getting too much—* The Nation paid me fifty dollars fora 
sonnet ; they offered me a hundred but I would not take it.” 
And one sees the dry humour of the recluse and book-worm all 
over him. “I received the other day a draft of £20 from 
Sampson Low as copyright on 9,000 copies of Among my 
Books. Sampson has turned Philistine and means to let others 
do the grinding for him.’’ Which is one of the neatest tums 
against a publisher recorded. Incidentally the remuneration 
of authors in the 1880’s was evidently of the worst. Lowell's 
profits, if his book sold at a shilling, works out at about 
4 per cent., and at two shillings, 2 per cent. ‘ 
Even to those not interested either in the place or the 
period this collection of letters offers the interest of a novel. 
One traces the student through his first appointment, to his 
rise to fame, his editorship of the Atlantic Monthly—which, in 
his time, could look down its nose at Harpers—to his appoint 
ment to a diplomatic post, to his wife’s death, and a tragic 
loneliness of old age. Leslie Stephen went so far as to say of 
the quality of Lowell's letters, “I don’t think Cowper of 
Gray or anyone could write better.” Stephen, as a friend of 
Lowell's, was perhaps overkind ; but if he merely meant the 
human quality it is another matter. Like or dislike him, 4 
real man comes out in these letters, a man to fear rather thaa 
to love, a friend rather than a companion, a husband rather 
than a lover, a critic, which is what he was and was destined 
to be, rather than a poet. Sein O’FAo.Ain 
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Religion in India 


The Living Religions of the Indian People. By Nicol Macnicol, 
M.A., D.Litt., D.D. (Student Christian Movement Press. 
10s. 6d.) 

In the study of Indian religion, as revealed in Sanskrit 

texts, we have many great names, but very few in the study 

of the still living vernacular cults. The greatest name in 
what I may call general Indian studies is that of the late 

J. N. Farquhar, to whom I would miss no relevant oppor- 

tunity of paying tribute, as to my own guru. I know that 

Indians regarded him.as a special pleader; but what they 

have never realized is the change that came over his spirit, 

always so gentle and modest, yet at first not so deeply under- 
standing as it was long before the end. His Outline of the 

Religious Literature of India is a book against which even the 

most aggressive Neo-Hindu cannot bring any objection, and it is 

a work of the profoundest scholarship. And since Farquhar 

died there has been no one doing his work as he did, except 

Dr. Nicol Maecnicol. Mr. Birrell says in his Obiter Dicta 

that, while the little poets can do what they like, the great 

ones should never pass one another without a salute. It is 
characteristic of Dr. Macnicol’s loyalty to friendship and his 

self-suppression that he never passes’ the name of J. N. 

Farquhar without this salute. And I, for one, find this 

attitude as moving as I find Milton’s reference to ‘‘ my dear 

master Spenser” or Shakespeare’s breaking the flow of As 

You Like It to remember Marlowe : 

“Dead shepherd ! now I find thy saw of might — 
‘Who ever loved that loved not at first sight %’ ”’ 

I have known Dr. Macnicol’s work for many years, and I 
had the good fortune to hear some of the lectures which 
form the basis of his latest volume. It seems almost un- 
necessary to commend a book of such knowledge and of a 
spirit so admirable. He passes in review the living religions 
of the Indian people, and the emphasis is on the living. 
While he is well aware of these religions as known historically 
and in their literatures, he is most keenly interested in them 
as professed by men and women in whose friendship he 
has passed his life. He misses nothing in the contemporary 
scene, and considers nothing Indian alien. No one can 
write about Indian religion (or about anything else) without 
sometimes criticizing, but Dr. Macnicol’s criticism never forgets 
the claims of courtesy, and is always such as should arise 
out of remembrance that Indians and ourselves are by now 
members of one family, and that even our problems, even 
our faults, are interwoven. He notes that the archacologist’s 
spade is uncovering a great unsuspected civilization in the 
Indus valley, pre-Vedic yet throwing forwarding connexions 
with the popular Hinduism of today. The Vedic invaders 
lived in villages, were agricultural and at first nomadic; they 
worshipped.their gods without images. But these pre-Vedic 
peoples, who cannot be dismissed as “ uncivilized,” lived in 
mighty cities, had a system of sanitation in its amenities 
in advance of eighteenth-century Europe, and they used 
images identical with many we see today. This last fact 
compels us to think again from the beginning, when we 
confront the mixture of Vedic and apparently barbarous 
elements in Hinduism now. 

It is not possible in the limits of a review to bring out 
the well-knit quality of this book. But when a man has lived 
so long as Dr. Macnicol has in India, and all the time has 
been studying the beliefs and practices of the people around 
him, he writes out of such fulness and intimacy of knowledge 
as we have of our own daily lives. I have referred to his 
criticism. It is so gentle that, unless vou notice its restrained 
quality, you may almost miss that it is criticism. For example, 
my own admiration for St. Francis Xavier has been (no 
doubt wrongly) of a rather lukewarm character ever since I 
discovered, many years ago, his responsibility for bringing 
the Inquisition to Goa. I think Dr. Macnicol lets his reputa- 
tion off lightly when all he says is, *“* St. Francis Xavier in 
bitter and disappointed hours calls on John III of Portugal 
to reinforce with his authority the ineffectual forces of the 
Spirit,” and makes no reference to that shocking institution, 
the Holy Inquisition. But I dare say he is right, when dealing 
with so great and saintly a man as Xavier, and that I ought 
not to let my twentieth-century prejudice against cruelty, 
and especially religious persecution, accompany me into 


bygone centuries. This has led me into a digression 

me get back, and draw particular attention to the last ; let 
of Dr. Maecnicol’s book, his study of Indian Christianit 

which he rightly claims as now a naturalized “ religion . 
the Indian people.” Indeed, it has always been 4 
Almost Dr. Farquhar’s last service to Indian felj naa 
scholarship was his demonstration of the sound basis for th 
old tradition that St. Thomas preached in India. Today 
Christianity has attained a new vigour in that land, oH 
true that some of the Indian Christian leaders Cited jp 
Dr. Macnicol’s pages, and well known in the West 
have a somewhat uncertain and almost dependent char. 
acter, leaning too much on Dr. J. R. Mott and on Y.M.GA 
and Student Christian Movement support. But you cannot 
say this of that vigorous and picturesque figure Sadhu Sundar 
Singh, or of Pandita Ramabai or the Marathi Christian poet 
Tilak. But, for further knowledge of the way Christianity 
has found itself at last a genuine home in the Indian people 
let me refer my reader to this wise and tolerant and widely 


learned book. EpWwaArb Tuowrsoy, 


Hymns of Praise 


Earth Memories. By Llewelyn Powys. (Bodley Head. 1s, 6d.) 
Here’s England.. By Dorothy Hartley. (Rich and Cowan. 9g) 
Earth Memories is perhaps not the most appropriate title for 
Mr. Powys’ twenty-three brief essays; they are more cor. 
rectly hymns to life—a life that Mr. Powys came very near 
to losing twenty-five years ago. In the opening essay, “A 
Struggle for Life,” Mr. Powys records, with quietness, courage 
and even some humour, how in 1909 he very nearly came to 
die : in the November of that year the first symptoms of pul- 
monary tuberculosis revealed themselves in him and he lay 
for some weeks extremely ill, ‘‘ contemplating the bare elms 
and misty autumnal roof-tops of the town of Sherbourne,” 
before he was recovered enough from the nervous and physical 
shock to travel to Switzerland. ‘* Iam ashamed now to think 
of how I dramatized my illness,” he writes. And he goes on 
to tell how foolishly he behaved in other matters : staying too 
long in Switzerland, attempting a colossal mountain walk 
during his convalescence, going from Switzerland to the Rocky 
Mountains to hunt bears. Unlike the man in Sherwood 
Anderson's story, he did not realize that he held his life in his 
hand like a ball, and that he had only to open his fingers to 
let it drop. He realizes it now: and in reality these essays, 
though there is nothing to indicate it except their common 
spirit of vitality, are prose hymns of praise not only to life, 
but to the mere fact of existence. Except for the essay 
«‘Merton Wood's Luncheon” they are extremely quiet and re- 
flective pieces of work : much as if the singer were singing to 
amuse himself, Here and there Mr. Powys prefaces his 
singing or breaks its rhythm or its climax by some discursive 
and inapt philosophy. ‘Thus the essay ‘The Yellow Iris” is 
gravely marred if not quite ruined aesthetically by its prolix 
first paragraph, and ‘Unicorn Legends” suffers similarly. 
It is a natural fault in a writer of Mr. Powys’ temperament 
and his experience of suffering. 

It is very natural also that among the hymns of praise 
there should be also a hymn of hate ; and in ‘Merton Wood's 
Luncheon’’ Mr. Powys raises his voice against scholastic hum- 
bug in general and certain Oxford dons in particular. Having 
made an abridgement of Clark’s Life and Times of Anthony 6 
Wood, Mr. Powys was pleased and honoured by an invitation 
to attend at Merton a luncheon in honour of Wood's tercen- 
tenary. I am not sure that the resultant essay is not the 
finest thing in the book: it is a delicious piece of contempt. 

Earth Memories is therefore, whatever its faults, a deeply 
sincere and in many ways a most moving book, written from 
a genuine impulse, with restraint and beauty. Not so Here's 
England, which is in every way its antithesis, Its prevailing 
tone is one of gushing romance and enthusiasm ; and it may 
very we ]]have been purposely and solely conceived with 4 
view to attracting Americans and colonials to these shores. 
They would almost certainly appreciate the entre-nous style of 
writing, the quotations from olde Englishe which preface 
each chapter, and the many recipes for Quainte Dishes which 
are embodied in the text. For myself, I see no reason why 
such things should not be confined to the pages of ladie? 
magazines. H. E, BATES. 
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«Js the Universe,” as Huxley asked, 
*g mud pie made by two blind 
children, Matter and Force ?” 


RECOMMENDED BY 
‘THE BOOK SOCIETY and THE BOOK GUILD 


Great Design 


ORDER AND INTELLIGENCE IN NATURE 


Edited by FRANCES MASON 
324 pages. Cloth. 8/6 net 


in THE GREAT DESIGN 14 men of international eminence, 
ech in his own branch of science, show that the ordered 
harmony, the mathematical precision, the great design of the 
whole, point with ever-increasing force to a Purposing and 
Directing Mind at the back of the great drama of creation; 
that the discoveries of science strengthen, not weaken, belief 
in an infinite Creator. Send for prospectus. 


NINETY-TWO DAYS 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


9 
















Ilustrated 12/6 net 


“Steamer, horse, and foot in British Guiana. ... It goes without 
saying that Mr. Waugh’s writing is marked with all the charac- 
teristics that we know we are going to get from him—flawless 
English, incessant flashes of wit, and here and there a bit of 
descriptive writing that seems to be thrown in quite casually. 
..» Ninety-Two Days, in fact, is as charming a book of Travel, 
besprinkled with fun and shrewd philosophy, as one is likely to 
meet in a day’s march.”—John O’London. 


DUCKWORTH, 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2 

















A Message for Booklovers 


EXCHANGE 
IS NO 
ROBBERY 


AT the sign of NOVEL 
IDEAS you may buy a 
book for 7/6 or more which you want 
to read, but may not want to keep. 





WHAT do you do then? You take 
it back and change it for another, and 
so on, at 3d. a time, till you have one 
that you want for your library, 


YOU can buy your gift books in just 
the same way and give your friends 
the chance to change them too. 


THIS is how up-to-date people are 
reading the latest books at trifling cost 
and keeping only those they hike the 
best. 
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FOR FULL DETAILS OF THIS SERVICE 
call, write or ’phone: 


6D Princes Arcade, 
Piccadilly, S.W.1. 
TEL.: Regent 4208. 
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Gerald Howe Books 





MOSCOW EXCURSION 
Letters from Russia by P.T. 5s 


The impressions of one tourist during a recent autumnal 
tour of the U.S.S.R. They are admittedly prejudiced and 
do not pretend to give the Whole Truth. 


‘Extremely witty’ Morning Post 





HUGH DE SELINCOURT’S 
MOREOVER 


Reflections on the Game of Cricket 
With illustrations by THORPE (of Punch) 7s 6d 
A sequel to OVER! (popular edition 3s 6d) 


‘Mr de Sélincourt and Mr Thorpe emerge on to the cricket 
field as sure of a welcoming cheer as Hobbs and Sutcliffe. 
Both are in form’ Times Literary Supplement 





MORALITY AND REALITY 


An Essay on the Law of Life 
by E. GRAHAM HOWE, M.B., B.S. (Lond.), D.P.M. 6s 


SEX IN MARRIAGE 


by ERNEST R. GROVES & GLADYS H. GROVES 
Introduction by Dr HARRY ROBERTS és 
‘Frank and straightforward. . . . It is to obviate unnecessary 


suffering that this very necessary book has been written’ 
New Britain 


AWKWARD QUESTIONS OF 
CHILDHOOD 
by THEODORE F. TUCKER and MURIEL POUT 
Authors of Sex Education in Schools 3s 6d 


Write for List of Books on Psychology &c 





RECENT POETRY 1923-1933 
edited by ALIDA MONRO 


2nd Printing completing 5000 copies 5s 





23 Soho Square London 
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MEN ortHe MIDI 

By ALICE GAUSSEN 
With Preface by the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, who writes: 
“No more interesting family history has been published in 
recent years.” 


With 8 illustrations in collotype. 5/- net. 





Sir WILLIAM BEACH THOMAS’ 


of happy touches, of profound knowledge, of tender humanity 
and true insight.” H. J. MASSINGHAM 


With 16 full-page illustrations. 
ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE & 


8/6 net. 
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YEOMAN’S ENGLAND. 


“Such a delightful book, so full of variety, of apt quotation, 
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Fiction 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


I, Claudius. By Robert Graves. (Barker. 8s.) 

Swallows. By Elizabeth Montgomery. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Single Combat. By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue Vicar of Bray would have made an admirable member of 
the Book Society Committee. It must be a little startling 
for the ordinary member with an appreciation less catholic 
than that of his literary tasters to turn from the lush romance 
of Mr. Louis Golding in April to Mr. Robert Graves’s stern 
puritanism in May. If Mr. Golding is All Right, can Mr. 
Graves be All Right, too? Surely the eminent tasters have 
played him a rather shabby trick by choosing in successive 
months these two extremists ; the blow would have been more 
gently delivered if instead of Mr. Golding Miss Mackenzie had 
been chosen, a more controlled example of the romantic 
novelist, and instead of Mr. Graves Miss Montgomery, who is 

more “literary” than Mr. Graves but is less harshly 
sabbatarian, 

For Mr. Graves’s novel is an extreme example of the reaction 
from a “ literary ” style; his object is roughly the same as 
Mr. Hemingway's, his manner different. The period he has 
chosen, the last years of Augustus, the reigns of Tiberius and 
Caligula, has a violence and brutality which might easily have 
attracted the novelist of the bull ring ; Mr. Hemingway, too, 
would probably have told this story in the first person (it is 
much easier to avoid being literary if the tone is kept conver- 
sational), but Mr. Hemingway would probably have chosen 
as his mouthpiece a far simpler character than the despised 
neurotic Claudius. The dead level of Mr. Graves’s conver- 
sational prose proves quite inadequate to convey the com- 
plexity of Claudius. Mr. Graves indeed has gone much further 
in his revolt than Mr. Hemingway. Mr. Hemingway’s revolt 
is against inexactitude, emotional insincerity, against false 
eloquence, which Mr. Herbert Read has described as fine 
writing not supported by an inner structure of fine thinking. 
His puritanism is alive, he is capable of fine writing in the best 
sense. Mr. Graves’s is dead. This pallid rigid style is a revolt 
against every form of vividness, it is a kind of artistic suicide. 

The general style of this very long novel is set in the opening 
paragraph : 

** 1 Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus This-that-and-the- 

other (for I shall not trouble you yet with all my titles) who was 
once, and not so long ago either, known to my friends and relatives 
and associates as * Claudius the Idiot,’ or ‘That Claudius,’ or 
* Claudius the Stammerer,’ or ‘ Clau-Clau-Claudius ’ or at best as 
* Poor Uncle Claudius,’ am now about to write this strange history of 
iy life.” 
‘One must admire the skill with which Mr. Graves has caught 
the coyness of a rather whimsical old man and maintained this 
tone unwearyingly to the last page ; it is even possible that 
Claudius would have written in this style, but Claudius’s 
object would have been a historian’s, not a novelist’s, and one 
of the main tasks of a novelist still remains the creation of 
character. Mr. Graves has simply given an ingenious and 
painstaking imitation of a historical work translated from the 
Latin. If this book had indeed been by Claudius, the reader 
would not have criticized the superficiality of the characters 
(the Bad Woman, Livia, the Bad Man, Tiberius, the Noble 
Youth, Germanicus), his interest would have been in the facts 
presented at first hand. But Mr. Graves’s facts are only third 
hand ; it would be better for those interested in Roman history 
to go straight to the sources or to a modern historian (as far 
as [ can make out Mr. Graves has accepted unreservedly the 
highly coloured version of Tiberius given by Tacitus and 
Suetonius). The merits of his book are all negative ; it is 
never sentimental, never melodramatic, never obscure. But 
in spite of these virtues, it is an example of literary puritanism 
in extreme decadence. Ifit were by a writer less distinguished 
and less conscious of his aims, the flatness of the prose might 
be ascribed to incompetence ; but Mr. Graves has obviously 
weighed every lifeless phrase : 

“ The one person who comes well out of this ugly story is Julia’s 
mother, Scribonia, whom it will be recalled Augustus had divorced 
in order to be able to marry Livia. Now a very old woman, who had 
lived in retirement for a number of years, she boldly weat to 
Augustus and asked permission to share her daughter’s banishment. 
She told him in Livia’s presence that her daughter had been stolen 
from her as soon as born but that she had always worshipped her 


from a distance and, now that the whole world was set against he 
darling, she wished to show what true mother’s love was, dj 
her opinion the poor child was not to blame: things had been 
very difficult for her. Livia laughed contemptuously but must hav 
felt pretty uncomfortable. Augustus, mastering his emotion si 
that the request was granted.” i 
From this passage it will be seen with what a Claudian 
tyranny Mr. Graves lops the head of every epithet which by 
its vividness might stand above the low level of his subject 
prose. 

After a year’s reviewing, I can remember no more interesting 
first novel than Swallows ; it would be an unhappy irony ty 
use the word “ promise,” for Miss Montgomery died befor 
her novel was published. The style is as “ unliterary” 4 
Mr. Graves’s, but it is infinitely more expressive. Written 
with an air of high-spirited depression, maliciously Witty, 
her novel tells the story of a Victorian clergyman called 
Swallow, his wife and children. They live on three pounds 
a week on the edge of a great estate, the women delude them. 
selves for a generation with the idea that one day the aristo. 
cracy will take them up (after more than twenty years comes an 
invitation to dinner), Swallow, who has lost all his wifes 
money in speculation, alienates by his hypocrisy a wealthy 
sister-in-law, lives a long while, ruins his sons, dies and leaves 
his family penniless. ‘ A boisterous breeze frolicked among 
the mourners when they went outside to commit Swallow to 
the earth. It blew two hats into the grave, and one wa 
buried with the coffin.” The story is merciless to the end, 
to the retirement to the seaside villa, life continuing on the 
inevitable three pounds a week paid now by the once wealthy 
relative who has taken to drink and shares the Swallows 
home. The War comes, bringing a few Zeppelins to drop 
bombs in the fields and kill some chickens, a few trenches 
on the East Coast cliffs, some barbed wire in Poppyland, the 
War stops : 

‘*** What was the worst in the war, do you think, Livvy? Not 
having butter or bacon, or those awful evening services in church— 
just a few candles to see by.’ 

‘I think the worst part was that nothing changed for us,’ said 
Livvy.” 

It is all horribly true, Miss Montgomery has made no 
compromise, yet one remembers less the rather familiar story, 
than the manner, the wit, the malice, the delicate cruel choice 
of revealing episode. There are curious similarities between 
Miss Montgomery’s style, especially in dialogue, and Mis 
Beatrix Potter's; her human characters are strung up 
with the same impartiality as Mr. Tod and Tommy Brock, 
and there are moments when the fate of poor Wilhelmina 
Swallow recalls the baffled flutterings of Jemima Puddleduck 
in search of “a convenient dry nesting place.” 

Miss Mackenzie’s novel is quite a favourable example of 
the literary romance. The prose is ornate, the time early 
Victorian, the theme love and loyalty, but the very familiarity 
of the situations, the violent death of the waster husband, 
the wife’s renunciation of the man who loves her, the tender 
happy surprise on the last page, has the charm of a period 
piece. One remembers Stanley Weyman and other adept 
ticklers of the tear ducts who are now dead. Is it an illusion 
to believe that those writers were not quite so exclusively 
feminine in their appeal? So much of Single Combat is to 
a man hopelessly obscure. 

“ Tt was a very satisfying corbeille, with a sealskin jacket, a whole 

parure of embroidered amethysts, and yards of lace : Madame had 
sniffed a little because the lace was only Bruxelles appliqué and 
Chantilly, but Amandine, who was most romantically in love with 
Monsieur Octave, was as delighted as if it were point de Venise, and 
fluttered among it like a substantial butterfly.” 
Miss Mackenzie’s style is less overpoweringly well-dressed 
when once she has established her romantic situation. The 
Scottish scene obviously wakens a direct and not a literary 
response. Reading of * the sleek shift of a sea freckled with 
rain” ; how “ the weed was bare with half-tide, between the 
stones and the green clearness beneath, that rose and sank 
smoothly, making the gunnel dunt on the sea-worn stone, and 
the long shaft of the boat-hook change its slant,” I found 
myself regretting the very able writer who has been lost tos 
literary form without contemporary meaning. 
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ire | by BRIAN LUNN | 
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wealthy (Author of MONARCHY, THE JACOBITE MOVEMENT, etc.) i] 
d leaves | The reform of the Parliamentary System, and the reorganisation of our economic life along Corporate | 
lines, are essential if the extremists are not to obtain power at the next General Election. In this book, | 
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The Periodicals 
ENGLISH THE Nineteenth Century is one with the Fortnightly 
in being a political review, but politically indeserihg 
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It has been repeatedly stated in the Press that this 
country needs millions of apple trees to supply Home 
demands and reduce Foreign imports. 


COPO LTD. now have over twelve 
thousand -tree-owners distributed all 
over the British Isles whose trees are 
planted for them by this Company on 
Company’s freehold land, clear of en- 
cumbrance, at Cockayne Hatley, Potton, 
Bedfordshire, which location has proved 
ideally situated for the production of 
the best quality Cox’s Orange Pippins. 
This land is held by the Company In 
Trust in perpetuity on behalf of tree- 
owners. 

The climatic conditions are such that, 
aided by expert care and attention, a 
good crop of apples is practically 
assured every season. 

Last year one test orchard of two-year 
old trees on less than half an acre of 
land produced over £150 worth of Cox’s 
Orange Pippins, the Company obtaining 
the top price for the whole product. 
Fifty per cent. of this yteld was net 
profit. 

In addition to the many thousands of 
trees now planted and to be planted this 
season, the Company are propagating 
1,000,000 more trees in their nurseries. 
Everyone knows that the English Cox’s 
Orange Pippin is the king of all dessert 
apples, and is far superior to any im- 
ported apple. 

For the production of Cox’s Orange 
Pippins the Company have followed not 
only their own views but also those 
approved by the most experienced and 
highest authorities. 


50 TREES for an outlay of £1 5.0.0 


COPO LTD. now offer to plant 50 selected Cox’s Orange 
Pippin trees on specially selected freehold land “ clear 
of encumbrance,” to be held In Trust in perpetuity on 
behalf of the tree-owners, to give expert care and 
attention to the trees and bring them into profitable 
bearing for the sum of £15 Os. Od. for 50 trees, 
or 400 trees for £120, which includes all charges. 





The Company will then continue to 
manage the orchards and to gather and 
market the produce, or if desired send 
the apples to the tree-owners, for the 
consideration of 10 per cent. of the net 
profits derived cach year from the sale 
of the. produce. 

The yield of 50 trees should give to the 
tree-owner a value equivalent to a 25 
per cent. return, either in cash or apples, 
upon the investment of £15 Os. Od. for 
50 trees. 

lhe Board of Trade figures show that 
over £50,000,000 worth of apples have 
deen tmported into Great Britain since 
the wear. Had those apples been pro- 
duced at Home fifty thousand more 
feople could have been permanently and 
profitably employed on British soil. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


COPO Limited 


Dept. S., 

















Cockayne Hatley, 
Potton, Bedfordshire. 














This month it has gone economic with a rush, and the Bue 
the Australian * Recovery ” and Mr. Roosevelt are hand 
one after the other with the same charming incoherence f 
theory that marks ** monthly ” polities. Mr. C. R. §, Ha ot 
for instance, who reflects upon the Budget, manages to | 
bine the old and the new economic Liberalism so happily and 
so unconsciously. as to be a model to the Party. If only it 
were possible for them to follow Gladstone by Draconian’ 
economy upon salaries in times of crisis, and to follow y 
Keynes by immense Government expenditure at the same time, 
Mr. Harris wants to do both. He feels that real salaries and 
wages have risen in the crisis—so why restore the cuts ? He 
wants to “* halve the income tax and damn the consequences” 
So far Gladstone. Now Mr. Keynes—* in the * dead ” phase ot 
the monetary cycle when the incentive of private profit fails 
any spending is better than nothing,” and so Mr. Harris cal 
for Public Works and damns the Government. Gladstone 
therefore and Mr. Ixeynes. 

Next, Sir Geoffrey Ellis, dealing with * Austra lia—Progpegt 
and Retrospect,” introduces to the Nineteenth Century the 
Australian School. These people are frankly restrictionig 
and deflationist. Relying on the Lang-Scullin feuds of 
the Australian Labour Party they have been able tj 
shear wages and public expenditure equally—good fellows! 
And it is clear that Sir Geoffrey Ellis is speaking thei 
mind when he urges a movement from town to country 
in Australia—that is, a movement away from industrial pro. 
tection and towards the * planning ” of markets for agricul. 
ture—such as Mr. Latham has been seeking lately in the Fa 
Kast. But is Australian revival really due to restriction and 
National Government: and not to the rise in the price of 
wool which, as Sir Geoffrey admits, follows on other causes? 
We shall see, for wool is no longer rising. As for President 
Roosevelt, he is an economist to himself: he restricts produe. 
tion and inflates wages and credit at the same time and with 
the same delightfully suasive smile. To Dr. Kalman de 
Buday, who describes ** Mr. Roosevelt’s Dilemma,” ‘it 
seems as if very slowly a constructive programme is emerging 
from the chaos of monetary and economic measures which 
was disturbing and confusing the American picture at the end 
of last vear.” Yes, very slowly—and faster if Mr. Wallace, 
Secretary for Agriculture, had his way and were able to lower 
tariffs and take imports for American agriculture. This, 
argues Mr. Wallace, means control of output and control of 
prices and profits, and if agricultural prices are to be con 
trolled, in fairness to the farmer so, too, must industrial prices, 
Perhaps Wallace will win. But the President, who has been 
strangely quict of late. seems to be aiming at Recovery 
through public expenditure and the expansion of credit. 
His dilemma is: control,’ or recovery by monetary means? 

Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard has the same doubts in the 
“Evolution of President Roosevelt,” published in the 
Contemporary Review. ‘Today no one can even surmise 
where this man is going. . ; . He may swing back to the 
middle of the road. . . . He may find himself forced well to 
the Left by the intolerance of his enemies, or by the logical 
development of the economic ideas which he has u- 
leashed ” (which suggests, a little unkindly, that the President 
does not himself vet see their logical implication). Mr. Villard 
sees an abandonment by the President of some of his standards, 
particularly in ‘ his surrender to the dictators of the motor- 
‘ar industry ” in favour of company-controlled unions, “Mt. 
Wickham Steed, viewing ** The Outlook in Central Europe, 
dates the present crisis there from the negotiations for the 
Four Power Pact, which * in any event is now as dead a 
mutton.” Like Dr. Benes, he believes that the “ only prac 
ticable solution is the absolute independence and _ integrity 
of Austria under European guarantee.’ -The trouble is, 
course, that nobody wants to guarantee Central Europe now 
days: least of all ourselves. To Mr. William Miller, “ The 
Balkan Pact” of which he writes does not seem able 
to “stand the storm and stress of the European conflict 
which would probably follow the outbreak of war betwee 
one Balkan State and a Great Power” (7.e., Italy). Only of 
Greece and Turkey is this apparently not true. 

Moscow has long been put in its intellectual place, but # 
last, in a lively article, “*'The Mirage of Moscow,” in the 
Fortnightly, Mr. D. W. Brogan exposes its political sterility. 
** Why has Lithuania, for instance, stripped of its ruling class 
estranged from its most powerful capitalist neighbour Polan¢, 
dependent on Chicago and Lanarkshire for its intellectual 
leadership, not keen an easy mark... ?” Answer : the 
incompetence and the wrecking that has let Fascism in evel) 
where. Lord Elton is not such fun as Mr. Austin Hopkins, 
whose attack on the National Government in the April number 
he here answers. He lauds the abandonment of principle 
and the rule of “ enlightened empiricism.” Like all gool 
National Labour men, he sees no safety except in the ~ Ns 
tional Alliance,” and has to play the Socialist bogey mo 
vigorously than his allies to the Right. 
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vis call Duellist, Adventurer and Politician 
iladstone 
P HE O’Gorman Mahon, M.P., was one of & 
EP’ rospect pee eee r ana 
tury the ‘] the most extraordinary men of the Victorian 
rictionist era. He fought more duels than any man ot his 
feuds of time; he served in the armies of France, Russia, = 
able to and Austria, and became well known at all § 
Bi the Royal Courts of Europe; he became } 
count Generalissimo in one South American Republic =? 
rial pro. and Admiral of the Fleet in Chili; he got from § 
agricul. Zismarck the right to found an Anglo-Prussian 
the Far bank in Berlin, and in his old age he had to 
fee vindicate his honour in the criminal courts after 
ame the failure of his financial enterprises. : 
resident Mr. Denis Gwynn has written the first account 
Ue pe of his amazing career, with the aid of his 
tide unpublished letters and papers, including many 

.,” of great interest from such famous men as Lord 
merging {| — Palmerston, Daniel O’Connell, Gladstone, and 
s_ which Parnell. Illustrated 18/- net (Just Out) 
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“| Two Invitations 
‘ans ? 

in . You are invited to help in giving health and happiness 
In the P ’ 
urmie to poor slum children. 16,000 are to have a day’s 
bad holiday this year, as in previous years. The cost is 
logical J only 2/- per day pez child. 
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The Yorkshire 


Pennines 


of the North-West 
By W. RILEY 

Illustrated. 7/6 net 
Yorkshire Observer: “Few, if any, will not 
enjoy reading it from cover to cover.” 
Sunday Times: “ No one knows, or can describe 
better, the moors and dales of the North and 
West ... Mr. Riley has a delightful way of 
ersonifying his places.” 


The Sunset Shore 


Along Scotland’s Sea-girt West. 

By IAIN F. ANDERSON, F.R.S.G.S. 
Illustrated. 7/6 net 
With a Foreword by the Earl of Cassillis. 
Daily Telegraph: “A 

interest.” 
Scotsman: “ Will assuredly delight and instruct 
readers.” 


travel book of unusual 


Is it Cruel? 


A Study of the Conditions of Captive and 
Performing Animals. 


By T. H. GILLESPIE 
(Director of the Zoological Park, Edinburgh). 
Illustrated. 0, - 
Truth: “ Itis a long while since I read any animal 
book with so much interest.” 


sf 
Nice 


Manchester Guardian: “ A most interesting and 
readable book.” 


Miss Buncle’s Book 


By D. E. STEVENSON. 7/6 net 
James Agate: “ A perfect picture of an English 
family...” 

Compton Mackenzie: “ Most agreeable entertain- 


ment... well worth reading.” 

Thank You, Jeeves 
| By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 7/Onet 

Gerald Gould: “No rational criticism can do 


justice to its joys.” 
Robert Lynd: “ Mr. Wodehouse surpasses every 
other writer as a result of his genius.” 


9 
Yesterday's Daughter 
iBy FRANCES MOCATTA. 7/6 net 
Daily Telegraph: “ Mother and daughter stand 
out in monumental perspective.” 
News-Chronicle: 
power.” 


“ Rich in incident and dramatic 
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Ir is a tragic fact that before many years are over the 
days of the quiet man’s holiday in Great Britain will 
be no more than memories. - It may be a long time 
before the folding aeroplane and its collapsible hangar 
have taken the place of the Austin Seven and the Morris 
motor-house, but although there remain to us. still 
some secret places where we may take refuge for a 
few weeks from the strident voices of life, they are being 
discovered at a disagreeably rapid rate—and not by 
the right explorer. Who has not returned, for example, 
after two or three years to a beloved funk-hole, a real 
village inn, let us say, on the high moors or at the head 
of an estuary, to find the lane there, that used to run 
between ancient stone walls or hedges, a cemented 
track, the village a Residential District where life 
centres round a dozen village petrol-pumps, the inn a 
Road House and the host a limited liability company ? 
Things are not everywhere so desperate as yet, but 
the signs of approaching doom are unmistakable. There 
is no help for us save in the aeroplane. When every- 
body else flies, the rest of us may get our England back 
again. 

None the less there are, as I said, a number of pleasant 
places still able to give us happy memories in days 
to come. They may not escape invasion all the year 
round, but during at least some part of it they are 
nearly as peaceful as they were twenty years ago. 
Choose your time well and you will find peace in Dorset, 
between the Isle of Purbeck and the Devonshire border ; 
in Wales, south of the Teifi, in the Wye and Usk valleys, 
quite close to places like Llandrindod Wells and Builth 
and Dolgelly (including the road down Afon 
Mawddach), and, above all, in the austere north where 
the dark mountains drop down to the Menai Straits 
and your road twists round the flank of Snowdon ; 
in many parts of Scotland that you would avoid as a 

lague-stricken area in July and August ; in the Land’s 

fend country, and no further afield than Essex and the 
Chilterns. Your chosen time must naturally be some 
time between April and the middle of June, the middle 
of September and the end of the year, that is to say, 
the best months of the twelve. You might think that 
so self-evident a fact would eventually be universally 
recognized and official holiday-time extended, a_ blight 
for the lover of solitude, to coincide with Willett’s 
summer-time. Yet I believe we are safe, for the moment, 
and that there is no immediate danger of the anguished 
appeal we read every June—‘ Take Your Holiday 
Early *—being listened to. No nation takes its holidays 
so seriously, so officially, so punctually as the habit- 
enslaved British, and the notion of working in August 
and playing in June or September needs more than 
fervent exhortations in the newspapers to make it take 
root in the most conservative minds in the world. 
When our sanctuaries are at last overwhelmed it will 
be because everywhere else is full up. 

Of the pleasant retreats still left to us in early summer 
none is better suited to a lazy motor-holiday, long or 
short, than the North-West. The name, that sounds 
as if it might have been given by one playing at fur- 
traders or seventeenth-century explorers, belongs to the 
coast roads that skirt Solway Firth, the North Channel 
and the Firth of Clyde. It would be absurd to say 
which of the three main divisions is the finest, the Mull 
of Kintyre, the best of Ulster or the -south coast of 
Scotland, but perfectly fair to admit that in the right 
weather neither of the other two can show anything 
to beat the best of Antrim, Londonderry and Down- 
patrick. It is a very proper place of escape from the 
peculiar trials of everyday. life. There is an aloofness 
about it, a rare loveliness, a quality in the light on land 
and sea that I have never seen elsewhere. It is small, 
as countries go, and not all of it is of equal beauty. 
Some of the west can be left “ for another day,” parti- 
cularly if the weather is serene in the east or time is 
getting short, but Antrim and the Mourne mountains 
and, it goes without saying, the coast road to Bally- 
castle, are things that must take precedence over 
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The North-West Passage 


all else. It- is well to remember that when mu 
arrive. ; ? 

And all the.-cireumstances of getting there ATE the 
right ones, with the right atmosphere of adventy 
Suppose you are coming from the south, from the ao 
Great North Road, dreary in spite of its every nij 
being paved with golden promises of miracles at the a 
of it. Until you reach Wetherby, itself of aspect qj 
enough to be grim on the warmest day, you are just 
driving north,, 6ne of a thousand each of whom jg 
probably telling himself that this is the last time fy 
comes this.way. You take a turn to the left, just afte 
crossing the Wharfe, and in a dozen miles forget eyery. 
thing except that you are on the way to Ireland. You 
road sweeps on and up through’ great rolling moors, rj 
and gold and purple under a blue sky, grey, perhaps 
under rain, but always alive and friendly. And presently 
you‘ come to the Lakes, where you may find a faint 
hint of Irish colouring. If you are there when the 
rhododendrons are coming out it will not matter if it 
rains as it can rain only in those hills. For whereye 
you look over the water you will see, like a flame jg 
smoke, the countless reds and pinks. Above in the 
trees, or below in the face of the lake, that incredible 
colour blazes like the beginnings of a prairie fire. Fo 
no very good reason, it lends an Irish softness to the 
least Irish scenery imaginable. 

At Carlisle you turn to the left and make for Ireland 
over a road that has few equals in Great Britain. } 
winds and turns about the bays that break the coast. 
line from Dumfries to the Mull of Galloway, here showing 
you the Irish Sea, there the fells across the Firth, and 
you will be a dull dog indeed if you do not make a slow 
journey of it to the quayside at Stranraer. And a 
couple of hours later, in the dusk of a summer's night, 
an accommodating steamer brings you to Larne, and 
you hear over the water the voices of the folk who are 
so lucky as to live in this part of the world. In the 
morning you go north. 

What is to be said of that road from Larne to the 
top of Ireland that has not been said a thousand times? 
That there is none like it? Of course there is none 
like it, not even, if we must have ridiculous comparisons, 
on the coast of Spain or of Algeria; most certainly not 
on any coast of France. Not only is there none like it, 
but itself too is never the same. As you creep along that 
narrow strip that has been overlooked alike by the sea 
and the feet of the sheer mountains above your head, 
vou realize that you are seeing it as it is for the first and 
last time. The headlands at Glenarm, Garron Point, 
Fair Head, standing out into the sea like great ships’ 
bows, the gleaming black rocks at your side, the lace 
of foam you can see so far, the white head of the last 
point you rounded, Rathlin Island, the Mull of Kintyre, 
the splendour of the drive across the hills from Cushendun, 
all these are different today, as they will be different 
tomorrow. And when you reach Ballycastle as I did, 


‘in a June when there was snow on Loch Tay and not 4 


fish had been seen for five weeks on the Spey, and find 
things rioting that you would have to go to Falmouth 
to see in equal flower, you are quite certain that you 
have found a new country. 

From Fair Head or Tore Head you may have seen 
Kintyre, and, if such a thing could be necessary, here s 
a reminder that you are still in the North-West and that 
you have still some secret places to discover. You 
will not, of course, leave Ulster without going down 
to Warrenpoint and the other coast road that goes to 
Newcastle and round to Strangford Lough, by Down- 
patrick, but in the end you must go back to Lame 
and take the steamer again to Stranraer for the Ballantrae 
road to Ayr and the Erskine ferry that so comfortably 
lets you avoid Glasgow. Loch Lomond is no buried 
treasure, but once you have left Arrochar behind and 
come down upon Loch Fyne and the long road to 
Campbelltown you are in the true North-West once 
more, and, with the eider-duck and sheldrake, safe. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
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TAKE 
A SEA TOUR 


ist Cl. Summer Return Fares. 


TANGIER or GIBRALTAR, £13-40 
PALMA, £20. MARSEILLES, £22. 
GENOA, £25. PORT SAID, £40. 


Also Aso Tours to SOUTH AFRICA. Aug. 10 & 24. 
Reduced Return Fares. £90 1st Cl. 260 2nd Cl. 
£30 3rd Cl. 


"MADEIRA & CANARIES. Reduced Return Summer 
Fores. Madeira (weekly) £20 1st Ci. £15 2nd Cl. 
£10 3rd 3rd Cl. Canaries (fortnightly) £20 1st Ci. £10 3rd Cl. 


“Monthly Cruises to BELGIUM, HOLLAND 
& GERMANY. 10-11 days. £12 12s. 1st Ci. 


eWRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 
Head Office: 3, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C. 
West End Agency : 125, Pall 
Mall, S.W.1. 

































or Local Agents. 


















iaceidapst 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 ne Avenue, W.C. 2 
Paid up Capital oe £4, 500, 000 






Reserve Fund £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ... £2 "000, 000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors. under the ‘Charter £4, *500, 000 


tesription is transacted through the numerous 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
























letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
branches of the Bank 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 











CRUISING IN COMFORT 


latitudes. 


Passengers Limited to 285 per voyage. 
Ist CLASS THROUGHOUT. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON 


JUNE 13 DAYS FROM 15 GNS. 
30 To Lisbon, Madeira, 
blanca, Cadiz, and Corunna. 
DAYS FROM 16 GNS. 


To Lisbon, Gibraltar, Palermo, Algiers, 
and Vigo. 


FURTHER SAILINGS 





JULY 14 
14 


July 28 20 Days from 22 Gns. 
Aug. 18 14 Days from 16 Gns. 
Sept. | 16 Days from 18 Gns. 


For fully detailed programme apply 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3, 
OR ANY TOURIST AGENT. 








as 





‘CITY OF NAGPUR” 


Designed, constructed, and equipped for service in Southern | 


NO INSIDE ROOMS | 


Las Palmas, Casa- | 





ELLERMAN’S CITY LINE, | 


(Vol. 2) 


HUTCHINSON’s 


important new books 
A QUAKER JOURNAL Illus. 13/- 











WOOD & IRON ANONYMOUS Illus. 8/6 





THE NAKED LADY by BERNARD FALK 
J. M. BULLOCH: “A book in a thousand.” Illus. 18/- 





50 


RAFAEL SABATINI’s 


HEROIC LIVES 





“Vivid, graphic narratives.”—S. Times. Illus. 18/- 
THRILLING YEARS AT SEA 
by Capt. G. C. WHITFIELD. Illustrated. 18/- 





RECOLLECTIONS of VESTA TILLEY 
(Lady de Frece). 


3rd Impression. Fully illus. 18/- 








The YOUNGEST LION by EVE BACHE. 18/- 


“Everybody ought to read this lively epic.’—M. Post. 





CHRISTOPHER ADDIiSON’s 
FOUR & 


2nd Volume of 


A HALF YEARS. Illustrated. 18/- 





THE ROYAL AIR FORCE by Capt. 
POLLARD, V.C., M.C., D.C.M. 


O. 
18/- 


A . 


Maps & Illus. 





AFRICA ALL OVER by C. 7. 
STONEHAM (“ The Conrad of the 
Veldt.’”’) Illustrated. 18/- 


HUTCHINSON 
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3 SOUTH GERMANY 
’ OY Tzen and Te AUSTRIA 
AND ITALY 


|'CHEAP HOLIDAY TICKETS | 


Full particulars from Continental Traffic Manager L‘N’E’R, Liverpool! 
Street Station, London, E.C.2 or Hull; 71 Regent Street, and 5? 
Piccadilly, London, W.!; Wm. H. Muller & Co. (London) Led., 66 
Haymarket, S.W.1!, and 78 Moorgate, E.C.2; L*N’ER Stations, Offices 


“ZEELAND 28 SS!" L-NCER. 
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Travel 


The Pyrenees and Spain 


Tue right time of the year for the average Englishman of 
modest desires and moderate purse is just now beginning 
in the Pyrenees. Certainly May and early June are too 
early for the genuine mountaineering enthusiast ; some of 
the very highest passes may not be clear of snow until the 
end of June. Ani then July and August are the “ high 
season ”’ of the Pyrcn2es, when the great international hotels 
will be opcn and when the recognized holiday places on the 
French side will be crowded and the ban Is will be playing. 
So towns like Cauterets and Luchon will not now in May 
and June be at their gayest. But they will be very pleasant 
indeed for the holiday-maker able to get away so early. 

One would probably get there on the direct Paris-Bordeaux- 
Dax route. Leaving Victoria any morning at 11, one would 
reach the Pyrenean foothill towns by breakfast-time next 
day. With the general world-fall of money, those trains 
nowadays carry 2nd-class sleepers; even the proud Sud- 
Express has its 2nd-Pullmans. Or, of course, there is the 
route to Cerbére at the Eastern end of the Pyrenees. And 
then one might consider the two new lines which tunnel 
right through the middle of the great range. There is the 
line by Toulouse, which gets into Spain by La Tour de Carol 
and Puigcerda, and anyone travelling that way from Paris 
might care to break the journey near Brive and go and 
look at Rocamadour. Or one might come round by Pau 
and change on to the other Trans-Pyrenean line which runs 
throuzh the Can‘rane Turn:t. 

The Route des Pyrénces does not start till late June. 
Those are the motor-coaches of the Midi Railway, and they 
run from Biarritz both to Cerbére and to Careassonne, three 
times a week each way and taking seven and six days 
respectively over the trip, with nightly hotel accommodation 
included and arranged. But even in May or early June 
the traveller can see plenty. He has only to pick his head- 
quarters and then take as many excursions as he wishes ; 
on at least the French side there are all sorts of "buses which 
ply commercially through the foothill towns all the year 
round. He can settle down at some such place as Bagnéres 
de Bigorre and enjoy a little mild gambling at the casino and 
stare at the mountains from a distance, or he can get much 
further up in the actual heights and walk or ramble at his 
will, And up to at least the end of June every French 
hotel except the great international houses will be anxious 
to weleome him at out-of-season prices. 

On the Spanish side there are not nearly so many hotels of 
English standards. The holiday-making Spaniard prefers the 
Cantabrian Mountains where he can get sea as well. The 
Spanish Pyrenees have an area far greater than the French, 
and Spanish accommodation is not so well developed. Even 
in August, when a road on the French side would be crowded 
with tourists, the passes on the Spanish side will be empty 
but for an occasional peasant. But there are Spanish hotels 
and surprisingly good ones; and there are resorts like Panti- 
cosa. And if any reader is wondering about the language, 
then the simplest answer would seem to be to quote my own 
experience. I can speak French, rather slowly and very 
badly ; but I can speak it. I can speak no Spanish at all, 
and what is more I do not at 50 intend to try to learn any. 
But I have been in Jaca and I managed quite easily. There 
is a hotel there good cnough for all reasonable wants. 

Really the country that we call Spain is about five different 
Spains, and so the Englishman would probably not in May or 
June be visiting Andalusia or the South. It would be rather 
hot; winter and early spring are its seasons. But late 
spring or early summer would be quite all right for the North 
or the Atlantic Coast. Nor need the visit be expensive. 
There is, for instance, San Sebastian, and in the old days 
its “ high season’? when the Court was there made it no 
holiday town for a light pocket. Today there is no Court 
and things are different. Spain has had its troubles, and its 
tourist people are extremely anxious to rehabilitate its 
reputation with the foreigner. 

The visitor, of course, to all but the big international houses 
will have to put up with Spanish ways. So, for instance, he 
may not get his cena or dinner until nine at night ; but when 
it does come it will be a very good dinner indeed. Further- 
more, in all except the very big hotels the visitor will be able 
to live for about 10s. a day. And if he has doubts about 


taking the plunge into an unknown Spain, then he might | 


begin by taking it very gently. He could stop at Hendaye- 


Plage on the French side of the frontier and try the electric | 
tram-train which runs every half-hour to San Sebastian. | 


Incidentally, he had better not forget his passport. 

The exact fares depend, of course, upon the route taken, 
but from London to Hendaye a return ticket costs roughly 
£12 10s. first or £9 second ; that might form a base for reckon- 
ing out the cost of the holiday. On the Spanish Railways 
there is a kilometric ticket of so many tourist miles for so 
many pounds. Joun GIBBONS. 


hurried production, but is the result of prolonged and 


| power of those conducting operations to raise the price 
_ of rubber, it also increases the power to control the pret 


‘dangers in the new Rubber Restriction Scheme, and, 


| problem of rubber production and rubber consumption, 
‘ and it must be remembered that while the enlargement 
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Finance 
Rubber Restriction 


Ir only inremembrance of the utter failure which attend 
the famous Stevenson Rubber Restriction Scheme - 
not perhaps surprising that the new Rubber Restricti : 
Scheme announced in the Press on Monca, should wee 
had a somewhat mixed reception. Those who hy i 
bought, speculatively, Rubber Shares on the hope that 
some kind of restriction scheme would emerge from the 
prolonged negotiations, but who had become nervous la 
the negotiations should break down without an agree 
ment being reached, naturally were greatly relieved to 
find that their apprehensions had not been realized 
The first effect of the announcement of the scheme on 
Monday was to occasion a further sharp rise in the Price 
of Rubber to 63d. per pound (during the slump it was at 
one time below 2d.), while there was a fairly long list of 
gains in Rubber Shares on Monday night. ~ 























Fears or Price Ratsinc. 





Space will not permit my examining all the details of 
the new Rubber Restriction Scheme, but a reference to 
some of its features may perhaps be useful to those who 
are concerned with the question whether it is likely to 
occasion an excessive rise in the price of Rubber, which, 
however conducive it might be to a boom in Rubber 
Shares, would on many accounts be a regrettable occur. 
rence. Moreover, while, as I point out later, the sponsors 
of the present scheme emphasize the undesirability of 
any undue rise in the price of Rubber, it is impossible not 
to be sympathetic with the comment made by a writer 
in the Financial News of last Monday, who said “the 
danger of running the price up too high cannot, however, 
be stressed too often, since every restriction scheme begins 
with that misdemeanour being solemnly abjured and 
three out of four end with it being perpetrated.” More. 
over, it might in some respects be urged that the danger of 
an excessive rise being brought about in Rubber is 
increased on this occasion by the fact that the scheme 
covers a much wider area of production than the old 
Stevenson Scheme; the agreements cover in fact areas 
representing about 90 per cent. of the world’s production 
of Rubber. Not only so, but it might also be urged that— 
so far as may be judged from the preliminary details 
control seems to lie very largely in the hands of those 
interested in the production of Rubber. 




























CAREFULLY CONSIDERED SCHEME. 
But while it may be well to recognize these possible 







indeed, while also confessing a dislike of any scheme 
for artificially raising prices, I think that those most 
closely in touch with the rubber industry are inclined 
to approve the scheme, first by reason of the undoubted 
need for some measure of control to rescue the rubber 
industry from its deplorable condition. In the second 
place it is also evident that the present scheme is m0 












careful negotiations based upon an examination of the 







of the area of production undoubtedly increases the 








as distinct from the mere engineering of an upW 
movement. ‘Consequently we are driven back very 
largely upon the intentions of those who will be in control 
of the operations. of the scheme during the four and 
half years in which it will run its experimental career. 








Views oF Mr. Hay. 

And in this matter I must. confess that I am somewhat 
influenced by the fact that Mr. J. G. Hay, an authority 
on rubber and a Member of the Committee which ¢ 
out all the negotiations for the regulations of rubber 
production, was, if I am not mistaken, a critic of the 
Stevenson Scheme, and since it was abandoned has beet 














(Continued on page 722.) 
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With Offices throughout England and 
Wales and in India and Burma, 
and Agents and Correspondents 

in all parts of the World, thus 
Bank 1s fully equipped 
to undertake banking 
business of all 
kinds 


1677 


Chairman : 
3. W. BEAUMONT PEASE 


Deputy-Chairman : 
fir AUSIIN E. HARR.S, K.B.B. 


Chief General Managers: 
F. A. BEANE, G. F. ABELL 


Joint General Managers: 
W.@. JOHNS, D.8.0., R. A. WILSON, 8S. PARKES, 8. P. CHERRINGTON 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, ELC. 3, 


TWO OUNCES 





FERRANTI 
plesent NEW 1934 


BATTERY SETS 


Specially designed for those who 
want first-rate radio, but who have no 
electric supply available. Power Out- 
put—2 watts—as great as that of 
many Mains Sets. Ask your dealer for 
the Ferranti Radio Book, W537, or 
write to Ferranti Ltd., Hollinwood, 
Lancs., or Bush House, London. 


LANCASTRI PORTABLE 


CONSOLETTE 
6-Valve Super- 
het Circuit, in- 
cluding Hep- 
tode Double- 


Diode Detector A.V.C. 
Class ‘B’ Output. Moving 
Coil Speaker. Tone Con- 
trol. Turntable. Lucerne 
selectivity on optically 
magnified Lucerne Dials. 
Frame Aerial. For use 
also with External Aerial, 
if desired. 


LANCASTRIA 
BATTERY 
CONSOLETTE 


A 5-Valve Superhet, 
Similar to the above in 
performance but for use 
with External Aerial. 


OF PIPE-JOY 


packed to perfection 


Two ounces of Barneys, “(friendliest of all 
Tobaccos.” Of all the praise accorded Barneys, 
could anything better suggest its charm, 
character, goodness and North Country honesty ? 


For Barneys is a real friend, constant, never- 
failing. One man told us recently that Barneys 
is his greatest joy in life; and he meant every 
word of it, for he is probably the remotest 
Barneys smoker (stationed 400 miles North of 
the Arctic Circle). 


You too may find in Barneys all you would desire of an 
ideal Tobacco. Coolness, fragrance, mellowness and deep 
satisfaction, Barneys embodies all these qualities and, in 
addition, the unique advantage of “ EverFresh” protection. 
In the “EverFresh” Container, Barneys reaches every 
smoker FRESH, Factory-fresh. Barneys is as good a 
Tobacco as you will encounter in years of seatching and 
you will never get Tobacco in finer smoking condition, 


Barneys 




















BARNEYS IDEAL 
In three strengths: 1/2d. oz. 
Barneys (med um) suits the aver- 
age smoker; Parsons Pleasure is 
mild ...for gentier palates and 
for the beginner-with-the-pipe ; 
Punchbowle is full strength, 
strong. cool and deeply satisfy- 
ing much favoured by the big 
men of Sport and Outdoors. 


BARNEYS EMPIRE 
“ The best Empire yet’’.. 103d. oz. 


Barneys Empire meets that 
growing need for a really good 
Tobacco of unextravagani price. 
You will find it cool, long last- 
ing, pleasant in taste and aroma, 
truly satisfying and generaily 
poueies characteristics usual- 
y associated with high-pnced 
Tobaccos. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 720.) 


opposed to any scheme calculated to raise unduly the 
price of rubber. At the meeting which was held on 
Tuesday last of the Labu Rubber Company, Mr. Hay 
was asked to make some remarks explanatory of the 
new Rubber Restriction Scheme as outlined in the morn- 
ing papers of that day, and in the course of his explanatory 


address he dealt in very clear fashion with three main- 


points, the first being concerned with the need for a 
Restriction Scheme, the second with some of the main 
features of the Scheme, and the third with its safeguards 
as affecting price regulation. With regard to the first 
of these points Mr. Hay had, of course, no difficulty at 
all in demonstrating the dire condition of the rubber 
industry as a result of the unrestricted production, 
worsened by the prolonged trade depression. He made, 
however, an exceedingly good point in demonstrating 
that the abnormally low prices of rubber gave little in 
the way of compensating advantages. The period of 
dirt cheap rubber has been a bad period for the manu- 
facturers just as abnormally low prices for all commodities 
have contributed to the depression in almost all industries, 
and in this connexion Mr. Hay not unreasonably referred 
to the Resolution passed at the Economic Conference 
in London last year for endeavouring to restore prosperity 
by improving the price of primary commodities, while 
it was also suggested that this improvement was to be 
brought about by regulating supplies. I think there 
were a good many who were not entirely in accord with 
this Resolution at the Economie Conference, but never- 
theless it was a fair and reasonable point to be mentioned 
by Mr. Hay. Then as regards the main Restriction Plan 
itself, Mr. Hay maintained that the quotas were some- 
thing more than a mere mathematical computation. 
They represented, he said, an agreement and, therefore, 
implied that each country was satisfied that justice had 
been done to all parties, 
SAFEGUARDS. 

Finally, with regard to the safeguards of the Scheme, 
Mr. Hay emphasized the moderation of the aims of those 
responsible for the Scheme, and later, in reply to ques- 
tions as to what might be regarded as a fair and reasonable 
price, Mr. Hay said that while this depended on factors 
which were variable, speaking quite unofficially he would 
say at the present time that, basing it on a restriction of 
25 per cent., he thought that from 7d. to 8d. would be a 
fair and equitable price. For my own part, I should be 
inclined to attach even more importance to the provision 
of the Scheme under which it is promised that manufac- 


turers will be consulted in matters affecting their interests, | 


while the steps which are to be taken for stimulating 
consumption should, if they are successful, tend in time 
to bring about a natural rise in the price of rubber as 
distinct from the artificial price. For there is no over- 


looking the fact that but for this prospect of restriction, | 


rubber, with the enormous visible supplies in hand, could 
not possibly maintain even its present price of well 
under 7d. 

The real test of the efficacy of the Scheme, judged from 
the standpoint of maintaining a stable as distinct from 
a high price, will come, of course, later when it will be 
seen whether the same care is exercised in preventing 
an undue rise in the price of rubber as that which has been 
taken at the outset in raising the price of the commodity 
to a level leaving the producer at least some margin of 
profit. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Somr INSURANCE RESULTS. 


Tur results recently announced by the Alliance Assurance 
for the past year have given general satisfaction. On a 
xremium income of just over £2,000,000 the losses in the 
Fire Aceount were only a little over £700,000, or 35 per cent., 
while the profit, exclusive of interest, was £397,202. A 
sum of £100,000 is now added to the Reserve of the Depart- 
ment, making the ** Additional Reserve,” apart from unearned 








premiums, up to £2,100,000, which is more than 
income of the year. Following is a brief 
position as disclosed in the accounts : 


1931. 


the prem 
Summary of th, 



























Fire Profit .. £351,706 £342,812 £397,999 
Marine. . es 34,462 66,783 39,029 
Accident, &c. .. 115,118 100,393 28 356 
Life .. is -. 14,000 16,186 55,96] 
Sundries oe - 9,075 11,763 13,395 
Interest om 336,784 333,239 319,997 

£361,145 £871,176 £953,095 
Income Tax .. ° 89,681 102,644 89,501 
Directors’ Fees A 37,009 36,506 37,088 
To Reserves .. : 100,000 100,000 200,000 
Premises... «. 78,821 78,120 25,972 
Widows’ Fund sg 9,393 9,700 9,239 
Staff Fund Ae = — 50,000 
Expenses oe oe 56,433 57,616 74,984 
Dividend. «. 476,438 475,125 475,138 
Balance ee + £753,445 £764,894 £757,385 





The profits of the various departments shown in the foregoinn 
table are exclusive of interest earnings. The Acciden; 
Account profit is a good one, the loss ratio being under 50 pe 
cent. The Life profit brought in consists of one-fifth of th 
shareholders’ proportion of the last quinquennial prof 
of each fund. After declaring a compound reversionary 
bonus at 38s. per cent. the undivided surplus carried forward 
was raised by £442,377 to £823,337, this policy, it is state, 
having been adopted in view of the uncertain element , 
future interest earnings owing to the fall in the rate of interes 
The dividend on the shares is the same as for the previo 
year, namely, 18s. per share. The General Reserve hj 
been increased by £100,000 to £1,200,000. 
* * * * 












EAGLE STAR RESULTS. 

The latest report of the Eagle Star and British Dominion 
Insurance Company is an excellent one; the underwritin 
results in the departmental accounts are good, whik 
transfers to Profit and Loss were favourably affected by 
the quinquennial profit in the Life Department from the 
* Star’ closed fund. The following table summarizes the 
main features of the Report : 


























1931. 1932. 1933. 
Fire Account .. os £11,696 £20,880 £36,846 
Accident ie oa 14,059 8,551 9,913 
Employers’ Liability. . 2,185 4,966 4,615 
Motor .. Se 29,126 43,509 33,322 
General oe 68,942 79,467 83,772 
Marine.. ay ae — — 25,000 
Life .. ee ace 30,302 — 130,697 
Total ee ee 256,210 157,373 324,165 
Interest, &c. .. -» 150,784 145,940 154,767 
Investment Profits . = 20,018 — 
From Reserve -. 150,000 m= 50,000* 
456,994 323,331 528,932 
Expenses oe ays 38,549 39,432 53,109 
Taxes .. oa re 35,532 51,408 59,420 
Written off .. ow 8,117 8,696 101,872 
‘To Investments -- 100,000 = $0,000 
To Exch. Reserve .. 125,000 “= —- 
To Fire Reserve aC _- 25,000 - 
Dividends are e» 145,775 139,920 147,502 
Forward AP we 72,787 131,783 147,810 






* From Exchange Reserve. 





From the foregoing it will be seen that a very large amoutt 
appears under the item of ‘ written off.” This figure, it 
should be noted, includes the expenses of the recent Preference 
Share issue and also a little over £60,000 in respect of the cos 
of Life businesses acquired, now standing at £245,000, from 
their original cost of £606,277. The dividend at 20 per cett. 
on the Ordinary Shares was the same as a year ago. 
* * * * 









GUARDIAN ASSURANCE, 

Somewhat contrary to general experience, the accounts 
of the Guardian Assurance Company show rather less favour 
able results for last year in the Fire Account, but an improve 
ment in the Accident and General Account. — This latter 
Account includes Burglary, Employers’ Liability, Moto 
Car and other branches. As regards the Life business the figures 
were distinctly good in the matter of an increase in the 
number of policies, though the sums assured were a little 
lower at £1,548,499 against £1,647,682 in the previous yeal. 
The current quinquennium in the Life Department ent 
at the close of this year and, therefore, the contribution 6 
the Life Fund to the Profit and Loss Account is represented 
by a one-fifth share of the profits of the previous quinquennlul. 


In the Fire Department premiums amounted to £1,277,2% 


(Continued on page 724.) 
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OUND NVESTMENT 
AFE NCOME 


At a time when the prudent Investor finds his 
problems increasingly difficult, the principle 
of Fixed Trust Investment offers him very 
distinct advantages over other forms. 


Commercial Fixed 
Trust Certificates | 


represent to the Investor a distributed holding 
in 20 important Industrial Companies, and, at || 
the current price, the approximate 

| 











Yield is £4 Is. 9d. per cent. per annum 
with potential capital appreciation. 


Gilt Edged Fixed | 
Trust Certificates | 


apply the Fixed Trust principle to Trustee 
Stocks, and represent to the Investor a holding |; 
in 20 Trustee Securities. 





Yield at current price, £3 14s. 7d. per cent. || 
per annum. 


Sums from approximately £20 may be 
invested. Certificates are issued to Investors || 
by the Trustees: 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
LTD. 


who hold all securities and collect all dividends 
for the Certificate Holders. 





Full particulars can be obtained from any Branch of 
the NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, from 
any STOCKBROKER or direct from the 


| COMMERCIAL FIXED TRUST LTD. 
| 125 PALL MALL, S.W.1 


Telegrams 


Telephone L : 
Comfix Piccy London 


Whitehall 4657 










































For MANY years GARDEN-PLEASURE 


When a building is by 
BROWNE & LILLY, you can 
safely choose it for its dis- 
tinctive design and be sure, 
as a matter of course, that 
it will give you lasting satis 
faction in both durability and 
value. 


WRITE FOR FREE 


CHALETS from £10:4:6 


\N ILLUSTRATED 
and Portable Buildings of all 
kinds. Or visit our per- 


4 CATALOGUE 5&.R 
i 
*yeemanent Show Grounds, 


BROWNE & LILLY LTD., 


Houses, Pavilions, etc., also 
THAMES SIDE, READING. ’Phone: Reading 4489. 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 


£1000 


payment of 
£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ee eh 
£41 ” ” ” 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurance3 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No Commission. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


4th EDITION, 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 
“Fortunate is the individual who has never experienced money 
worry—oi all life’s ills it is one of the worst. Our chief incen- 
tive has been to set out a common-sense, workable plan which 

might virtually eliminate this nightmare.” 











F oreign Missions and 
the Bible Society 


The missionary is a man with a message—the 
message of God's love revealed in Jesus Christ. 
He seeks to proclaim that message first of all 
by word of mouth, and to this end learns the 
language of the people among whom he labours. 
But soon he discovers that he must have the 
written Word also—the Bible. 


The Bible Society undertakes the task and the 
expense of translating the Scriptures into each 
mother tongue, and so provides the Christian 
revelation in a reliable form for the perpetual 
instruction and inspiration of the Native Church. 


| Thus the Bible Society, which is responsible for 
the translation, publication and distribution of 
the Scriptures in 678 languages, is indispensable 
_ to the work of the Missionary Societies. 


Support the Bible Society, and in so doing you 
| will render essential service to your own 
| Missionary Society. 
Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
the Secretaries: 
BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 








Garages, Greenhouses, Sheds 
’Grams: Portable, Reading. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 


SCHWEPPES LIMITED 
IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


PRESIDING at the meeting of Schweppes, Limited, held on Thursday, 
26th April, Sir Ivor Philipps, K.C.B., D.S.0. (Chairman), in moving 
the adoption of the report, said: The gross profit is £29,000 higher, 
namely, £252,243, against £223,000 last year, but, as general 
expenses increased by £20,000, the result is that the net profit at 
£121,000 is up by £9,000. Much of the increase in general expenses 
is caused by the increased trade, but that account also bears the 
additional expenditure in connexion with our new pension scheme. 

The results for the past year I am sure you will agree are most 
satisfactory, due in some measure—although the spending power 
of our public is still diminished—to the splendid summer we ex- 
perienced, but largely due to the popularity of our products and to 
keeping up the standard of excellence for which Schweppes is so 
famous. Every precaution is taken by our production department 
to ensure that this high quality is maintained. Our sales depart- 
ment, by carefully watching the markets and supplying the require- 
ments of our customers, has also greatly assisted in maintaining and 
developing our business. 

Many people do not seem to realize that we have excellent natural 
and mineral waters in this country. Our Malvern—both still and 
sparkling—and Pitkeathly waters are second to none, and, with the 
increased price of foreign waters now in operation, we definitely 
hope that many more people will realise that it is quite unnecessary 
to buy foreign waters when they have such good waters in this 
country. Our tonic water sales still show satisfactory growth, 
proving the popularity of Schweppes tonic. The fruit squashes 
and British wines manufactured by this Company are also retaining 
their popularity, and, in spite of the keen competition which is being 
experienced from the number of squashes now on the market, I 
believe that there will always be a demand for articles of the high 
Schweppes standard, at a reasonable price. 

I am afraid I cannot speak too well of the conditions existing in 
the export and Continental trade, but every likely channel is being 
carefully watched for improvement, and I feel sure that when things 
do get better in foreign markets we shall reap the benefit of our 
efforts in that direction. 

As regards the future, I do not wish to prophesy, but it may 
interest you to know that for the first quarter this year our sales 
have shown increase, and we look forward to a definite trade im- 
provement in industrial conditions and better confidence throughout 
the country, both of which, if they materialize, will react favourably 
on our trade in 1934. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the dividends as 
recommended therein were approved. 








ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITED 
STEADY GROWTH OF PROFITS 


THe fourteenth annual general meeting of Odhams Press, Ltd., 
was held on May Ist at the Connaught Rooms, London, W.C. 

Mr. J. S. Elias (Chairman and Managing Director) said that he 
would like, as one who had served under him for so many years, 
to pay a personal tribute to Mr. W. J. B. Odhams, their late 
chairman. To his high character, his sound judgment, and his 
wide experience was duc in no small measure the success which 
the company had attained. Mr. Odhams had been associated 
with the business for over 60 years, and although they felt that 
he was fully entitled to a rest, his colleagues and he rejoiced that 
they were not to lose the benefit of his advice and help, and he 
was sure the shareholders would wish to join with him in the 
hope that his invaluable services might be spared to them yet for 
many years. 

The most interesting item in the accounts was the continued 
progress in the net profit of the company, which, after providing 
for depreciation and other charges, amounted to £332,464 as 
against £292,197 for the year 1932. The steady growth of the 
company’s profit had been maintained year by year during the 
past 11 years, with the exception of a very small setback in the 
General Strike year of 1926. The directors recommended a final 
dividend of 10 per cent., making 15 per cent. for the year, and the 
transference to reserve of £44,965. 

The trading turnover of the business and its subsidiaries during 
the year was in excess of £8,500,000 ; the total wages and salaries 
aid directly by the Company and its subsidiaries during the year 
bad amounted to nearly £2,000,000; their paper consumption 
had amounted to over 132,000 tons, the whole of which had been 
manufactured in the British Isles, and during the year they had 
paid to the railway companies in outward carriage alone over 
£390,000. From those facts it would be agreed that they were 
making their contribution towards the relief of the unemployment 
problem. The plant had been thoroughly modernized during the 
past few years, and he could claim that they had the most efficient 
newspaper and periodical plant in the country. 

The progress of the Daily Herald had been continued, and it 
had today a net sale of 2,000,000—the largest of any daily paper 
inthe world. The People had maintained its uninterrupted progress 
and now had a net sale of over 3,250,000 copies per issue. The 
net sales of John Bull had been steadily maintained in excess of 
3,500,000 copies per issue. The technical and trade publications 
were in a satisfactory position, and the printing department. con- 
tinued to be fully employed. They had every confidence that 
the progress of the Company would be maintained. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





SS 
Financial Notes 


(Continued from page 722.) 


and fire losses, commission, expenses, fire brigade contributio 
and loss on exchange amounted to £1,263,669, but - 
premium income was larger, necessitating an addition f 
£41,700 to the Unexpired Risks Reserve. As against th 
adverse underwriting difference of £28,091, interest income 
amounted to £64,377 and there were credits of £10,063 
from bad debts recovered and £20 from investment profits, 
In the Accident Department the premium income amounted 
to £1,110,299, while losses, commission, expenses and other 
outgoings came to £1,117,409. The premium income Wag 
lower, thus releasing £38,500 from Unexpired Risks Reserve 
giving an underwriting profit of £31,389, and from this an 
addition of £10,000 was made to the General Reserve of the 
Department. Interest income amounted to £67,510 and there 
was a small exchange profit, thus permitting a credit to Profit 
and Loss of £89,311. From the Fire Department £46 368 
was brought in and from the Marine Account £31,293 
Unallocated interest earnings amounted to £31,251 and 
with investment profits the total credits amounted to £248,309 
The dividend of 10s. per share, less tax, is the same ag q 
year ago, while the balance carried forward of £14,244 
compares with £17,645. 


* * * * 


Hampros Bank. 


The annual report. of Hambros Bank indicates a cop. 
siderable increase in general activity. The balance-sheet 
total on March 31st last was £25,636,839, against £21,060,082 
a year previously. The Deposits advanced by £2,200,000, 
and there was an increase of £2,300,000 in the Acceptances, 
which now stand at the satisfactory total of £10,179,976, 
Loans and Advances also show a gain of nearly £1,000,000, 
On the assets side of the balance sheet the cash is higher at 
£3.366,624, while British Government Securities and other 
investments stand at £4,555,051, as compared with £3,404,969, 
The profit for the year, after deducting all expenses and all 
ascertained bad debts, was also higher at £319,248, as com. 
pared with £293,762. An appropriation has again been made 
from the Contingency Fund against certain doubtful debts, 
but from the profit of the year a sum of £151,000 is carried to 
that Fund, the net result being a considerable addition to it, 
A final dividend is announced at 114 per cent., again making 
18 per cent. for the year on the partly-paid shares, while the 
fully-paid ** A” shares receive the usual 6 per cent., and the 
balance carried forward is £92,269. The _ balance-sheet 
shows a very strong and liquid position. 





* * * * 


Duniop RUBBER. 


The profit statement by the Dunlop Rubber Company 
encourages expectations of a thoroughly good report. The 
dividend recommended is 8 per cent. on the Ordinary stock, 
which compares with 4 per cent. for the previous year and no 
dividend at all in 1931. The profits have increased over the 
previous year by £652,789. For the previous year the total 
profit, after providing for depreciation and obsolescence, 
amounted to £1,542,430, subject to charges for guaranteed 
dividends and interest on the Debenture Stock and Loans, 
As from the beginning of the current year the Company has 
partly redeemed and partly converted its 53 per cent. Deben- 
ture Stock, but the effect of this operation will not, of course, 
have affected the distributable profit of last year. 

A. W. K. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tue SPECTATOR,’ May 3rpD, 1834. 


WESTMINSTER FerstivAt. A conversation arose last night on 
the subject of this festival; which the Duke of NEwcastLe 
the Bishop of Lonpon considered as a desecration of the Abbey: 
no place once solemnly’ devoted to the worship of God should 
afterwards be used for any other purpose. The Earl of 
MatmesBury, the Duke of CUMBERLAND, and Lord BrovucHaM, 
could see no harm in the festival, when a similar one had been 
countenanced by George the Third. 

* * * * 


The inhabitants of .Fleet Street have sent in a petition to the 
Common Council praying for the removal of Temple Bar. They 
state, that in consequence of the building occupying a very great 
portion of the space between the houses on either side of the 
way, the passage on both the carriage and footways is considerably 
impeded. ‘The frequent obstructions which arise from the 
continuance of the building operate to the exclusion of a very 
valuable species of trade from the City, exemplified by the reiterated 
complaints of individuals that they cannot come in their carriages 
to the City, from the great danger of being damaged to whieh 
they are exposed.” Besides this, the narrowness of the footway 
affords great facility for the commission of robberies. 
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ROYAL EARLSWOOD 
INSTITUTION “ice 


For Mental Defectives 
REDHILL SURREY 


Approved and commended by leading experts for 
the remedial treatment of all grades of mental 
defect (not insanity). A real home is provided for 
those undeveloped persons of both sexes (children 
and adults) who need kind control under resident 
medical supervision. Good schools, farm, kitchen, 
garden and manual training in various occupations. 


Please help this Work of National Importance 


Full information and advice gladly given by 


Mr. H. STEPHENS, Secretary, 14-16, LUDGATE HILt, E.C. 4 
Telephone: City 4697 trance Ave Maria Lane) 
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SOUTH AMERICA | 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC SiEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 

GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 





















































TO SAVE THOSE IN PERIL AT SEA 


You yourself may never be called upon to 
effect a rescue at sea—yet can you forget that 
it is a part of the daily work of these heroic 
men ? 

Are you willing to help them in this magnificent 
work ? 

£250,000 is needed each year, but every penny 
will help. Send whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


Lt.-Con. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 











THE EARL OF HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 
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“The Spectator Crossword No 84 
P By XANTHIPPE. 
iong : j , : ; 
. ‘ ill be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this week’s 
the 4 prize of om ie pened. sneelope — be marked Pessina Parte and 
on 08 A than first post on Tuesday. No enve will be fore 
t i ial be received "came 7 the winner will be published in yo ge nek 
am 
‘Come 
10,063 ee 3 14 95 |6 |7 {8 |9 {10 
rofits, eee | | | 
unted { - 
other m - 13 | | | 14 | | | 
>” Wag 
Serve. — | flo 1? | 
oS me |) 
of t | , L 
then Py, | | | j1y | | 20 {21 
Profit | | | | | 
6.368 oe) 25 26 27 128 
1,293, ad | | | | 
~| (pa | 
3,309, | 30 | 132 33 | | 
as a | H 
4, 
va 35 | | (36 137 |] | 
Baw || 
| 39 | 40 | | 
|| | | | 
COn- 42 | 43 44 | 
sheet ‘ | | | | | | | 
0,082 
),000, 
nee, Unclued words are the names of well-known art galleries (one rev.) 
‘ and the town containing two of them. 
976, 
000, ACROSS _ 2 rev. Wodehouse wrote of the 
er at 1], Precedes being a bishop. heart of one. 
other 13. Tyre abroad. , 4, It would be this to specify 
4969, }4, Head it with its tail and the politicians alluded to 
d all enjoy yourself, — in 1 dn. 
com- 15, Man of deals and ideals. 5. Similar in sound to 17. 
nade 11. English river. 6. This B.C. has not had good 
ebts, 18, Out of the common. luck lately. 
ad to 9, “—— alliteration’s artful 7 rev. Make idle music without 
0 it, aid.” a thousand. 
king % Mixed vegetable. 8. Famous artist. 
» the 24, Horses often seen on the 9 rev. An organ has confused 
th cricket field. one of the Whips. 
h : 95 rev. The first is sometimes 12 rev. Foreign coin. 
het turned by important 13. Those who bestride this 
people. ; sometimes, alas ! only 
97, The reversal of a voting sys- produce its middle. 
tem provides for an 16. London monarch. 
answer. 19, A Punch editor gives the 
- %, This material is almost a bird a start. 
Th county. ‘ 21. This word beheaded is a 
31. Not gulps, certainly. ; palindrome. 
ock, 33 rev. Continental shark with- 26. Same as 6. 
1 no out a tail. 30. Beginning of a literary 
the 34. Noble statesmen should not, abbey. 
otal says Gilbert. 32. Steamers don't, yet we say 
nce, 35 rev. Were-wolf. they do. 
reed 37. Famous film company. 36 rev. Not one of the politicians 
ans, 38. British river. alluded to in 1 dn. 
has 39, A backward French place, 
i evidently. 
ras 40 rev, British river. SOLUTION TO 
. 41, “ There is a street in Paris CROSSWORD NO. 83 
: famous For which no 
Me thyme our English ———” 
(Thackeray). A 
42. First and fourth of 41. 
43, Cricket club unchecked in 
1 ac. 
44, Head of 15. 
WN 
oe 1. The doings of politicians 
a sometimes smack of this. 
nid SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
0 : - 7 @ 
AM, The winner of Crossword No. 83 is Mr. F. W. W. Simmons, 
een 69 Downlands Road, Purley, Surrey. 
{We very much regret that, by a printer's slip, two lines 
were misplaced in last week's Crossword Puzzle. The 
the majority of competitors, however, detected what had happened 
ney and made the necessary adjustment in their solutions.—Eb. 
eat The Spectator.] 
the 
bly THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
the Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
Ty £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
ed (together £7,350,000), Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
7e8 of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_the_ Bank's 
h ranches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
: TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
ay or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
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Just when Summer joys are most alluring, Hay 


md 
; Fever claims its victims. The intense irritation % 
* prevents any pleasure out of doors. Vapex gives 
a relief, whilst its regular use affords protection. Put 

a drop on your handkerchief each morning so that 4 
’ you inhale the vapour during the day. 
re Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 7 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line cha 

Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Scries discounts : 2$% for 6 insertions ; 1 

TA% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittaneg 
: to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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BUNGALOW or COTTAGE required July or August. 
Please state accom- 
modation.—*‘ M.,”’ c/o I'he Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


Near sea. Inside sanitation. 


London, W.C. 1. 


NORWAY 





DVERTISER hopes to start next Wednesday for 
re a month's tour of all England and Wales, by 
motor-car, in quest of goods as enumerated and much 
more that is not ; he will furnish you with his bona fides 
Start from Penzance, 
zig-zagging up Devon and Cornwall, and all South 
t Counties, aJl Wales, and as far north as Carlisle, 
returning by Eastern side—Midlands and Norfolk and 
Canadian of New 


-—bankers’ and other references. 


Coa 


oF 


will call. He needs for collector, 





Brunswick, &c., of old Sheffield Plate (on copper), ice The magnificent 22,000 ton “ Dreamship of 

pails or wine coolers; can give £25 for a fine pair if Cruises ”” 

bearing coat of arms crest and of oviform shape ; lower 

prices unengraved with arms or other shapes. £12 for 

oblong or oval Welsh rarebit or cheese dish; if with 

arms or crest in centre will give £25 for oval or oblong = 

two-handled tray; lower prices for unengraved non- 

pedigree specimens or smaller size waiters, trays or 

salvers. Will pay not exceeding £18 for pair of 3-light 

candelabra ; about £8 for 3-bottle inkstand, specially 

wanted, more so if crested, a set of 5 meat dishes with 

or without covers, £25—or about £4 each ; soup tureens, 

about £8; sauce tureens, £6 to £10 a pair. £30 for 

fine set of 4 entree dishes if on 4 warmers or stand, 

£10 and £4 for pairs of singles. Sets of four candlesticks FIRST CLASS ONLY 

£10 10s. Much higher prices given for Georgian silver No finer ship ever cruises the romantic and 

of above descriptions. If any of your possessions are beautiful coast of Norway! That is why 

not enumerated please give particulars, or sketches travel-wise holiday-makers always wait for 

would oblige. Wanted also, old Sheffield full size Holy the — of Australia dates to be 

Communion vessels for Canada and Australia ; pocket eantitnl Todneee. sbalisbemn: Sana baiete 

sets for sick visitation; canteens of silver spoons, forks, Pompeiian Swimming pool—large and airy 

fish and dessert eaters, a dozen of each, or even 18, bedrcoms, gymnasium, games deck, etc. 

Smaller canteens. ‘Tea and coffee sets in Victorian silver Membership is limited—so BOOK NOW. 
over double silver value paid for these. Odd teapots, 14 days’ Cruise from Southampton 

coffee pots, useless wedding presents lying idle. Precious and Immingham to the No : 

stones suitable for making into and enriching a 22 ct. WEGIAN FJORDS. 

cathedral monstrance—diamonds, emeralds, sapphires, Minimum Rate: 20 Gns. 

pearls, Opals, amethysts, garnets, turquoise, topaz, in ] days’ Cruise from London 

their old settings or unworn more modern jewellery— JULY. 14 (Tilbury) and Leith, to SPITZ- 

all will help, even plain gold chains, Bags, battered . BERGEN, NORTH CAPE and 


cigarette cases, all can be refined in the crucible and 
Can pay up to £1,000 for a single 
emerald or £1,500 for a Riviere or Collet necklace, tiaras 
is available. A 
motor magnate has deputed me to find fine old English 
furniture of all kinds and also rare and beautiful china, 
up to £1,000 for 6 Chippendale chairs if with original 


furnace to 22 ct. 


which are less worn. The money 


needlework seats. 
West Wickham, Kent. 


-Write SECRETARY, 144 The Avenue, 





NOMPANION pupil required to read History with 


/ student preparing for Girton. Advantageous terms. 
~-Write A.B.C., c/o J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Strect, 
London, E.C.4. 


CRUISES 


BY THE BIGGEST AND 
FINEST BRITISH SHIP 
CRUISING NORWAY 


NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 
Minimum Rate: 28 Gns. 

13 days’ Cruise from Immingham to 

the NORWEGIAN 


|AUG.3| NORTHERN CAPITALS 


FJORDS and 
inimum 0 


Rate: 20 Gns. 
Call, or write to-day, Cruise Dept., 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
62-65, Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, 8.W.1 
103, Leadenhall St., E.C.3, or local agents everywhere. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
I the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 








MEDICAL 


YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
W tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1 (Sloane 3697.) 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





YOUNG assistant required at once in a small House- 
7 craft Training School. Knowledge of/or interest in 
dressmaking specially required. Salary £60 resident. 
Write No. 29, J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, Lon- 
don, E.C.4. 





ATEWCASTLE (CENTRAL) HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
N GIRLS (G.P.D.8.T.). 

The Council of the G.P.D.S.T. invite applications for 
the post of Head Mistress of Newcastle (Central) High 
School. They must be delivered not lated than May 29th, 
1934, to the Secretary of the G.P.D.S.T., Broadway 
Court, S.W. 1, from whom particulars as to the form of 
application should be previously obtained, The duties 
of the new Head Mistress will begin in January, 1935. 
Commencing salary not less than £550 p.a. 








LECTURES 





ALFRED 
on 

PSYCHOLOGY 
at 

Conway Hain 

(Red Lion Square, Holborn), 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 9TH, at 8.30. 
5s. and 2s, 6d. (enclose stamped envelope). 

Apply: 


ADLER 
INDIVIDUAL 








or LONDON. 
A Course of Three Lectures on “ INTRODUCTION 
INTO CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PHILOSOPHY ” 
will be given by Dr. Werner Brock (late Privatdozent 
fiir Philosophie in the University of Freiburg i. Br.) at 
Bedford College (Regent’s Park, N.W. 1) on MAY 15th, 
16th and 18th at 5.15 p.m. At the first lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Prof. L. Susan Stebbing, D.Lit., M.A. 
(Professor of Philosophy in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 


PREVESeISE 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





HIGH SCHOOL. 


* MERCIAL 
NEUCHATEL (SWITZERLAND). 
Subsidized by both the Canton of Neuchatel and the Swiss 
Confederation. 


The school year opens on September 15th and ends on 
July 15th. The curriculum extends over four years. A 
Preparatory Course (April 15th +o July 15th) is held, the 
object of which is to enable foreign pupils to enter one 
of the regular forms of the School in the Autumn. 
Commercial and Banking Section. Modern Language 
Section. 

Two Holiday Courses of three weeks. 

All Summer and Winter Sports obtainable. 


Prospectus will be supplied, on application, by the 
Tleadmaster. a 
P. H. VUILLEME, Headmaster. 





O., Home Civil, I.C.S., Consular, Inspector of Taxes. 
e Davies’s, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd, 3351/2. 
CANDIDATES MAY JOIN AT ANY TIME. 








AR EXAMINATIONS.—An up-to-date course by 
Davies's (Civil Service Tutors), Oral Course ; 
tuition available in the fate afternoon. Correspondence 








AL secnciae sah 62 Torrington Square, 
iA. a, 








——__ 
RAINING FOR SOCIAL Worx 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) ate 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially int : 
for girls of good education wishing to become club it 
or to begin training for future work as hospital hom 
welfare workers, care committce organizers, &¢, rs 
arranged to suit needs of individual students, ‘ 
bursaries available for suitable candidates,—p 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 





tse 
A fey 
UH par. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGEs 












Hit ROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRp 
i Chairman: The Right Hon. the LorD Gispopogg 
ENTRANCE Scholarships and Bursaries ranging i 
value from £100 to £30 are offered annually to ‘ 
between the age of 12 and 15. Examinations are held 
in March and successful candidates enter the Schoo) it 
the following May or September. Full particulars fron 
the HEADMISTRESS. : 








———___, 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School 
individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing fieli 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls gy 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Mus) 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. : 











UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1 (Founded 194 
provides a General Education for girls of all ags 
Students prepared for all examinations. Domest; 
Science and Secretarial Departments.—Principal, Mig 
G. E. HoLitoway, B.A., 43/47 Harley Street, W.1. 














T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEYoy, 
rN SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church); 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate; 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarder, 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR, 















S* PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

ix BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Tuesday, Wedne 
day, and Thursday, July 3rd, 4th, 5th. These Scholar. 
ships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees 
Applications should be made to the High Mistress at the 
School. The last day for the registration of Candidates 
is Saturday, June 16th. 


























HE DOWNS 





SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 











Boarding School on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the Univeri- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south: coast 
air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staf. 
Principal: Miss LucrETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 















































BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

















B gg org SCHOOL.—-A Scholarship Examination 

for boys under 15 on May Ist, will be held on 
May 31st and June Ist, 1934. About SEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded, ranging from £80 to 
£40 a year in value. Last date for entry May 25th. 
For particulars and entry forms apply HEADMASTER, 
Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. 













| ING’S SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset.— Three Scholar- 
ships and Seven Exhibitions offered June 26ui 
zith and 28th.—Apply HEAb-MASTER. 


_ 


A Boarding School which prepares boys (7-14) for 














-ON - SEA PREPARATORY _ SCHOOL, 
COLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES. 
Recognized by Board of Education, 







Public Schools and R.N.C. Dartmouth. Bracing 
atmosphere. Special attention to health and_ diet. 
School run on modern progressive lines. Moderate 
terms. Prospectus from Head-Master, J. L. RYDER, 





M.A. (Cantab.). 














NT. NINIAN’S SCHOOL, MOFFAT. 






Preparatory School for Boys, with excellent scholar- 
ships and health record. The School is homelike and 
not too large, and classes are small, so that pupils get 
individual attention. Entire charge of boys can be 
taken, including holidays, if required. School Chapel 
Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Two Sports Fields, 
Rugby, Cricket, Good Golf and Fishing. Fees Moderate 
A Few Vacancies for Pupils. 

FOUNDED 1879. 
















JPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination 
J will be held on May 29th, 1934, for about SEV EN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: TWO or THREE of 
£85 to £70 per annum and FOUR or FIVE of £60 0 
£30 per annum. Entries close on May 23rd.—For 










Course. Prospectus aud specimen lessons from DAVIES’S 
(C. Secretary), 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3351/2. 





further particulars and Entry Forms apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER, 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





— - 
3 FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
OHO ceroRs FOR ALL EXAMS. 


pean and reliable information forwarded free 


of the pupil, district preferred, 
ee the a idea of fees should be given. 
PATON, —— Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 


J. ad. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 


London, E.C. 4 
= 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 











—_——— 
UTHORS and COMPOSERS.—Lyrics set to music. 
A” MSS. revised.—CARRINGTON Brias, Leven, Yorks. 





7 ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptlyexecuted. 
1s. per i, 000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
hiss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westeliff-on-Sea 








ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—Perer DEREK, LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave.,W.C.2. 





RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
jusmiTuTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


‘ 











BOOKS, &c. 





SUPREME SENATE AND A STRONG EMPIRE. 
By R. V. Wynne. 2nd edition; price 4s. 6d.— 
PS. KING AND SON, Lrp., 14 Great Smith Street, S.W. 1. 








CINEMAS 





ACADE MY CFNEMA., 
Oxford Street, 2981, 
Premier the Famous French Satire 
“CHARLEMAGNE” (A) with Raimu, 
and “90° SOUTH” (U), Scott’s Epic Conquest of 
the Antarctic, 


Ger. 


Commencing May 5th, Anatole France’s 
” CRAINQUEBILLE ” (U) 





VERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM. 2285). 











Is life just an endless journey against the clock ? 
or are you a connoisseur of leisure with ample 
time to pursue your cult ? _In all events a trip 


on the “ Arandora Star” wiil do you a world 
of good. It'willtake you out cf yourself—and 
into the bazaars of Northern Africa, the courts 
of Spain, the vineyards of Italy, the fjords of 
Norway; the ancient cities of the Baltic, to 
places where the sun keeps faith with the 
calendar. 


MAY 26 17 Days From 30 gns. 
JUNE 15 14 Days From 25 gns. 
JUNE 3013 Days From 20 gns. 


“ARANDORA 
STAR" 


For full details of all cruises apply: 

















FRITZ LANG’S ** M”’ (4) German version. Shoots. B L U E S T A R L | N FE 
rassenger Office: 3lower Regen: Street, London, S.W.1 
FOR THE TABLE, &c Head Office : 4° St. Mary Axe London, E.C.3 
’ . and all Yrincical Agents 
6 
SK FOR SALOMONSEN’S GRUYERE aii 
CHEESE. 
Inexpensive. Sold by the pound, 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 


is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad 
In tins 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s, 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s, 3d., €s, 3d., 11s. 6d. 
Complete price list on request. 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of 4 he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach 4 he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week, Discounts : ~-24% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





IKE a lady’s Caress ”’ is a shave with the BALL 
RAZOR; something quite new; 12s. 6d. post 
free, with 12 superfine blades.—SALOMONSEN & Co., 
6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 





HETLAND Hand Knit Jumpers and Cardigans for 
Ladies, in large variety of shades and latest styles, 
Children’s Jumpers, Gents’ Pullovers and Cardigans. 
Also Scarves, Shawls and Underwear. Handwoven 
Shetland T'weeds and Travelling Rugs a speciality. 
Miss U. A. Hay, Voe, Shetland. 





OOLLIES DIRECT FROM. SHETLANDS.—Pull- 
overs, Cardigans, all kinds of Woollies, hand- 
knitted for you by native knitters from lovely real 
Shetland wool. Nothing else so soft, light, comfy. All 
fashionable styles, plain or in famous “ Fair-Isle”’ pat- 
terns. Shetland Prices, far less than shop prices. Iflus- 
trated Booklet and Wool Colour Card Free.—Wm. D. 
JOuNSON, Dept. 8. 380, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 314. Lift. 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board ; 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1. Victoria 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms ail with h. & c. water. 

Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A.C. 
lild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms.; *‘Melcrest,’” Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 








ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
homely guest-house on Downs, overlooking Wor- 
hing. Extensive views.—Miss Hatk, Tel.: Swandean 112. 





GEORGE’S HOTEL, 
Orchestra. H. 
Garage for 60 


LANDUDNO.—ST. 

nade. Fully Licensed. 

water in bedrooms. Excellent cuisine. 
cars. Moderate tariff. Tel.: 6257. 


Prome- 
& ¢C. 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For Rest and Convalescence. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident “hysicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
A:k for Desc — List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 


P. R. H. A., LTD., St. GEORGE’S Hovsk, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
K) quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ‘‘ S.,” stating requirements, to ““ SURREY 
Trust,” 53 High Street, Guildford, Lngland. 





HERE to stay in London—THE LODGE, 1, St. 
George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
a SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery. 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Large or.small quantities. Goods returned if price not 


- | -accepted.—Send or bring: your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 


& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1. 








HOLIDAY RESORTS 


ae AND MOUNTAINS MINGLE in North Wales 

with its 22 delightfal resorts equal to the best in 
Britain. Sports and tntertainments galore. Mountain 
climbing, Motoring, Steamboat Trips, Yachting, Sea and 
Sun Bathing. An unspoilt territory far from the madding 
crowd. Write for booklet to SEc., N. WALES UNITED 
Resorts, Dept. 20, Bangor. Cheap Fares and Express 
Trains by L. M. 8. 








RIMINGHAM, 
bathing, garage. 
Good style. Three to Five guineas weekly. 


Norfolk coast. Healthy, quiet, 
Sleep 4, or more, with camp beds. 
Box A581. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
rrivate hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from ThE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order @ 
give wider publicity to their estatkishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of p-blication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 
AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—G iL EN ROTHAY. 
BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOUKNEMOU a. _ DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WAT i k ae SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODRICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).— GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE.—ViICTORIA GOLF HOTEL, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD., 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—_CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—C ee 
HASTINGS.—QUEE 
BUNSSS STOR. a STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINK 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH(Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire) — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKE = HOUSE. 


—REGENT 
VICTORIA. 
WE. 





LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYA L 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., 
MALVERN.—FOLEY AR} MS 
MANCHESTER.— BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN pep ye mt MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUST ELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALAC m4 
PORTREE (isle of Skye)—ROY 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).— PERWIC K BAY. 
REDHILL AND pe — L. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).- 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). rts "NORTHERN. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks). ann Ty GH ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.— ROYAL CROW 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAW KSTONEP K. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 


Wek 


, Weston 


SKYE (Scotland).— FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton). 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
TORQUAY. a ELSt.G EORGE(LateL ro me 
—ROSETOR., 
—ROSLIN HALT. 





5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.) With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weckly. 


SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
STROUD (nr.) Rodborough Common. - 
HUNTLY. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
VDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
= AL yr ,E. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 
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CAMBRIDGE 
Recommended by the Book Society 
A COMPANION TO 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES 


Edited by 
H. GRANVILLE-BARKER & G. B. HARRISON 











“This is one of the most satisfying books 6*This is an extraordinarily good book.” 
about Shakespeare that has been produced SIR JOHN SQUIRE 
for some time.” The Morning Post “ A most excellent Companion to Shakespeare.” 


The Manchester Guardian 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


CHART OF PLAYS, 1584-1623. By W. P. Barrett 


Published under the auspices of the Shakespeare Association, 2s. 6d. 


A forgotten prose-master 


PETER STERRY, PLATONIST & PURITAN, 1613-72 
By V. DE S. PINTO 


In the revival of interest in the Cambridge Platonists led by Dean Inge, the work of Peter Sterry 
has passed unnoticed. Yet the present study and selection from his writings shows him to have 
been a writer of imaginative prose comparable with Jeremy Taylor, and the spiritual brother of 
George Herbert, Vaughan, and Crashaw. 12s. 6d. net 


A. N. WHITEHEAD: Nature and Life 


An attempt to unite the world of science with the worlds of religion, art, literature, and morality, 
end to show that nature itself has processes, goals, beauty, and values. 35. 6d. net 


The Cambridge Miscellany, No. 13 


OCEAN WAVES and Kindred Geophysical Phenomena 
By VAUGHAN CORNISH. With additional notes by Harold Jeffreys 
The author has made an original study of waves which are raised by wind in sea, sand, and snow 


and are propelled by gravity in tidal bores and rapids. He reproduces remarkable photographs of 
the ocean, the Canadian prairie, the Severn, and Niagara Falls. 26 plates. 10s. net 


J. B. TREND: The Origins of Modern Spain 


This book, which is of the greatest topical interest, takes the form of a collection of intimate 
personal sketches of the reformers and educators of the generation of 1868, and deals with the 
whole revolutionary movement in a more thorough manner than has been attempted before. 

10s. 6d. net 


OTTO GIERKE 
Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 1509 to 1800 


With a Lecture on The Ideas of Natural Law and Humanity by ERNST TROELTSCH 
Translated, with an Introduction, by 


ERNEST BARKER 


2 volumes (not sold separately). 30s. net 


The New Testament: Revised Version 


New edition, printed in paragraphs and bound like an ordinary book. 2s. 6d. net and 4s. 6d. net 





UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Printed in Great Britain by W. Sprgeaicut anp Sons, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4, and published by Tue Spectator, Ltp., at their offices, 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1—Friday, May 4, 1934. - 























